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THE SPECTACULAR ELEMENT IN DRAMA.* 


There is one very noticeable fact 
about the modern theatre, and that is 
the popularity of Shakespearian per- 
formances. Shakespeare once spelt ruin, 
now he is the handbook of prosperity. 
Many causes contribute to this result; 
for example, the spread of such educa- 
tion as is represented by University 
extension lectures, which have taught 
thousands of the class for whom fifty 
years ago the stage would have been 
anathema, to go to a play of Shake- 
speare almost as they go to church, 
with the sense of accomplishing a duty 
and setting a good example. It is part 
of the ritual to read up the play before 
hand, and the extreme zealots like to 
have a copy in their hands during the 
performances, that they may check the 
actor’s delivery of the text. However, 
these are happily a small minority of 
any audience, even in a provincial 
town during the course of a popular 
lecturer. The mass of people go to the 
theatre to be entertained; and the fact 
that they find Shakespeare entertain- 
ing is a triumph of stage management. 
Critics talk a great deal of dramatic 
unity; but the truth is that if you 
want to keep a miscellaneous audience 
interested for three hours or even two, 


*The Stage in America, 1897-190. By Norman 
Hapgood. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1901. 


variety is the more important requisite. 
And the intelligent actor-manager finds 
that no dramatist gives such scope for 
varied interest as the great Elizabeth- 
an (to whom no author’s fees need be 
paid). Apart from the variation of 
tragedy with comedy, Shakespeare’s 
plays are all in the highest degree 
spectacular and full of lively action; 
they lend themselves naturally to the 
most elaborate mounting. 

Of course, according to the creed of 
persons of culture, all this is rank 
heresy. We are continually asked to 
believe that it would be more artistic 
to produce Elizabethan plays as they 
are produced by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society; that Shakespeare, as Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr. Tree present 
him, is smothered under trappings. 
Such anxiety is touching, but Shake- 
speare is hard to smother. He can 
take care of himself. Undoubtedly 
numberless spectators enjoyed the per- 
formance of “Twelfth Night” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (which is the real 
suggestion of this article) who would 
not have enjoyed it without the sce- 
nery, singing and other accessories. 
That is to say, it was enjoyed by many 
people who did not care particularly, 
perhaps did not care at all, about the 
poetry of the play. But on the other 
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hand, we deny absolutely that the 

sumptuous setting detracted in any 

way from the pleasure of the poetry 

for those who did-care about it. The 

lines 

Oh, when mine eyes did see Olivia 
first, 

Methought she purged the air of pesti- 
lence, 


were none the less beautiful because 
they were spoken by a man who made 
tle centre of a picture in color and 
grouping very like a Delacroix. Ina 
word, it is our conviction that when 
Mr. Tree arranged “Twelfth Night” as 
a kind of sublimated variety entertain- 
ment, he did what was not merely legit- 
imate, but artistically right; and that 
the public which, in going to the thea- 
tre, demands a spectacle, obeys a sound 
instinct. Those who think otherwise 
ignore the history of the art. 

For, after all, what have people al- 
ways gone to the theatre for? Etymol- 
ogy does not hesitate about the an- 
swer. They go to see, to assist at a 
spectacle. Any theory of the dramatic 
art which ignores this aspect of the 
truth must deplorably cramp the pos- 
sibilities of the stage and deny to the 
spectators their appropriate pleasure. 
Yet, in fact, modern drama does so, 
thinking of all that lies beyond the 
footlights as the auditorium, and treat- 
ing the eye as subsidiary to the intel- 
ligence. This commits the drama to a 
rigorous logic which is fatal to its free 
existence, for the eye is no logician, 
but you must reason with the ear. Un- 
less, indeed, you sing to it; and if a 
modern audience would acquiesce in 
conventions as contentedly at the play 
as at the opera, things would go bet- 
ter with the drama. It is at least 
probable that when the drama was at 
its most perfect development, in the 
day of Sophocles, the whole perform- 
ance was primarily sensuous in its ap- 
peal, and resembled a modern opera 


much more than a modern play. Only, 
the sense specially appealed to was of 
sight, not of hearing. 

When the Athenian cobbler got up 
early in the morning and hurried away 
to pay his two obols and take his place 
in the theatre to see the “Oresteia” of 
Aischylus performed, are we to sup- 
pose that he was drawn solely by a 
passion for poetry? Can we believe 
that as those astounding choruses were 
chanted at him he caught all the words, 
or, if he did, that he grasped their 
meaning? For our part we cannot. 
He probably went out to see rather 
than to hear; and whatever he heard 
was continually accompanied by mag- 
nificent spectacle. Those who had the 
good fortune to see Mr. Ben Greet’s 
company playing “As you like it” out 
of doors on a fine day in some beauti- 
ful garden when Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, not yet famous, was the Rosalind, 
will not need to be reminded of the in- 
finite charm attainable by beauty of 
person accompanied by beauty, free- 
dom and eloquence of gesture in an at- 
tractive setting. But the theatre at 
Athens, with its huge expanse of mar- 
ble and its outlook over the blue sea, 
must have been, on a day of festival, 
not merely attractive, but one of the 
finest sights the world has seen. There 
was gathered together a populace 
whose physical perfection is attested 
by a thousand statues, and who were 
in that stage of artistic development 
at which even the artisan can make 
nothing that is ugly. They were a 
people who possessed the plastic sense 
in a higher degree than any other peo- 
ple in any age has possessed it, and 
before them on the stage were figures 
trained to make of themselves living 
statues; while the chorus, chosen for 
their beauty, were drilled in all their 
movements by a poet in whom the 
sense of form was supreme. ‘The 
Athenian cobbler saw all this. magnifi- 
cent tableau grouping itself before his 
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eyes, and, having the instinct of an 
artistic race, he rejoiced in the spec- 
tacle. Then a man came forward and 
spoke a speech marvellously written, 
and no doubt marvellously delivered. 
But, let it not be forgotten, the actor 
was before the spectators like a mov- 
ing statue, destitute of facial expres- 
sion. Masked, he was ridiculous if he 
ceased to be statuesque; he had to sat- 
isfy the sense of form as well as the 
intelligence. The speech ended; then 
came song and dance—tragic song and 
tragic dance—but still, song and dance, 
appealing to faculties other than the 
logical. Words, indeed, were chanted; 
yet words like those suddenly heard 
could at best only vaguely affect a 
normal intelligence. Dialogue followed, 
alternating with set speeches; then 
song and dance again, relieving the 
strain of the acted drama and weav- 
ing a kindred emotion through a dif- 
ferent medium. Variety in unity, 
unity in variety was the essence of the 
thing, poetry and spectacle blended. 
But the attraction of poetry, with its 
appeal to the intelligence rather than 
to the sense, was intermittent; the at- 
traction of the spectacle, the appeal to 
the eye, as continuous as the appeal 
of music to the ear in opera. 

Mr. Norman Hapgood, a_ versatile 
and brilliant young American writer, 
who has made a book of his experi- 
ences as a dramatic critic, reminds us 
in his reflections on this subject of 
Aristotle’s dictum:— 


“Scenery,” says Aristotle briefly, 
“has an emotional attraction of its 
own, but of all the parts (of a play) it 
is the least artistic, and connected 
least with the art of poetry.” 


In so far as this applies to the inani- 
mate scenery, the stage properties, it 
is true, but it does not mean that sce- 
nery should be dispensed with. Decora- 
tion may be inappropriate, excessive, 


as it was, in Mr. Hapgood’s opinion, at 
Sir Henry Irving’s performance, when 
“the tragic quality of Macbeth” was 
“smothered in magnificent adornment.” 
But scenery, having its own emotional 
value, cannot possibly be too good, and 
we may be very sure that the Greeks 
made it as good as they could get it. 
If Aristotle really meant to say, as it 
is possible he would have said, that 
the spectacular element in drama is 
unimportant, it may be pertinent to ob- 
serve that Aristotle lived at the time 
when decadence had set in, and polite 
comedy had begun to supersede trag- 
edy and the grotesque poetry of Aris- 
tophanes. 

Drama begins as a pageant—as a re- 
ligious ceremony, representing events 
by action, and to a less degree by nar- 
rative. Its natural development is to- 
wards the logical evolution of a story 
by means of word and gesture (taking 
gesture in its widest sense so as to 
include action); and the end of this de- 
velopment is realism, which, so far as 
we can judge, means ultimately the 
death of all pleasure on the stage that 
is not the pleasure of prose comedy. 
There is nothing so inartistic as to ap- 
ply the logical faculty where its appli- 
cation is irrelevant. Plato knew this 
perfectly, and when he set out to at- 
tack the ethical justification of art he 
did so by an unfair use of logic. Why 
does a man pretend to be in pain when 
he is not in pain? he asked. Why does 
he declare himself to be a god when 
we know that he is only so-and-so of 
such-and-such a deme? Reasoning like 
that makes nine-tenths of art impos- 
sible, and it is only the extreme type 
of a process that is natural to the hu- 
man mind. Critics who wish to main- 
tain the standard of an art are there- 
fore bound to fight against it. They 
are bound to point out incessantly that 
the spectacle offered by the stage does 
not profess to be actual life, but only 
a representation bearing a certain con- 
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ventional relation to the facts of hu- 
man existence. The more you con- 
cede to the claim of realism, insisting 
that the relation shall be drawn closer 
and closer, the less you can concede to 
the exigencies of plastic beauty, to the 
need for a spectacle, and the closer you 
clip the wings of poetry. There must 
always be a certain amount of volun- 
tary illusion contributed by the spec- 
tator; the factor which determines the 
convention of dramatic art is the an- 
swer to the question, how much illu- 
sion the dramatist can count upon. 
The Greeks had their own way of an- 
swering this question, and it was an 
odd. one enough. They insisted in- 
creasingly upon the unity of time, the 
concentration of action within twenty- 
four hours, which Aristotle formulated 
in accordance with the existing prac- 
tice. AZschylus, as we must hold in 
spite of Dr. Verrall’s too ingenious ar- 
gument, neglected that formula in the 
“Agamemnon;” but public opinion 
was presumably against such license, 
as it is not taken elsewhere. The Athe- 
nian audience, which was willing to 
suppose the passage of hours in a 
space of some minutes, would not sup- 
pose the passage of an equivalent num- 
ber of years. In this respect the con- 
vention of modern drama is much less 
exacting than the ancient, but in 
others the Greek theatre seems almost 
absurdly out of touck with life. Mur- 
der is done in the hearing of a crowd, 
and the crowd, exceedingly distressed, 
still faithfully keep their place on the 
stage. There are many Greek trage- 
dies open to the satire directed against 
them by Mr. A. E. Housman, himself 
poet as well as scholar, in the delight- 
ful parody from which it is a pleasure 
to quote. 


Eriphyla (within). O, I am smitten 
with a hatchet’s jaw; 

And that in deed, and not 
alone. 


in word 
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Cho. I thought I heard a sound with- 
in the house 
Unlike the voice of one that jumps for 
joy. 
Eri. He splits my skull, not in a 
friendly way, 
Once more: he purposes to kill me dead. 
Cho. I would not be reputed rash, 


but yet 
I doubt if all be gay within the house— 
Eri. O! O! another stroke! that 


makes the third. 
He stabs me to the heart against my 
wish. 
Cho. If that be so, 
health is poor; 
But thine arithmetic is quite correct. 


thy state of 


Nevertheless it is pretty clear that 
the Greeks were right, even when 
most sublimely illogical. They recog- 
nized the conditions of their spectacle, 
and they saw that living statuary 
could not plunge into violent action. 
The Japanese, the only modern race 
which can be compared with them in 
the diffusion of artistic intelligence, are 
said to have on their classic stage a 
convention based by far more largely 
on voluntary illusion than the Greek. 
But it is also at least probable that the 
line of criticism implied in Mr. Hous- 
man’s parody was not unknown in 
Athens, and that, as men began to let 
their sense of logic play upon the Attic 
tragedy and draw its deductions in 
caustic humor, the drama of Awschylus 
and Sophocles gave place to the drama 
of Menander. furipides was halfway 
to comedy in the concessions to natu- 
ralism which Aristophanes so fiercely 
resented. Directly he began to intro- 
duce the common passions of ordinary 
men and women on to the stage he al- 
tered the character of the performance, 
and brought in an element inconsistent 
with the marmoreal dignity of that 
spectacle. What he wrote was at its 
best not less admirable poetry than 
that of Aischylus or Sophocles, but it 
was probably ‘ess suited to the Attic 
stage. 
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There is one question continually 
asked among students—whether it is 
better to read Shakespeare or to see 
him played. We may not know as 
much about the Greek theatre as we 
could wish, but we know enough to 
make it impossible for that question to 
be put in regard to the plays of Sopho- 
cles. Even to see them played inade- 
quately in something like their true 
setting throws more light on their per- 
fect adjustment to the stage parts than 
a year of study. The representations 
in the chalk-pit at Bradfield were sur- 
prising in their revelation, but most 
noticeably that of the “Antigone,” 
about ten years back, because in that 
case the performers were happily gift- 
ed with physical beauty and dignity. 
And parts of the play, such as the lyri- 
eal antiphony of wailing with which 
the drama concludes, teok on an ex- 
traordinary vitality and interest that 
they wholly lacked in the coldness of 
a printed page. If one may use the 
word “music” in Plato’s sense as a 
kind of high harmony controlling and 
combining all of the arts. then it is 
safe to say that a tragedy of Sopho- 
cles, as it was represented at Athens, 
was a superb musical composition, sat- 
isfying ear and eye, the sense of mel- 
ody, the sense of rhythm and the sense 
of form, not less than the intelligence 
which takes its pleasure in the beauty of 
thought and the hidden color of words. 
The Athenian cobbler saw what we can 
never see, and it is probable that if the 
“Oresteia” had been offered to him 
only a piece of printed literature he 
would have cared very little about it. 
For the mass of mankind in all ages, 
though it may value the ballad and the 
epic, cares little about the highly 
intellectualized forms of poetry, and 
about tragic poetry least of all. 

At Rome tragedy was always an ex- 
otic. In the literatures of the modern 
world the French and the English 
hold the first place in drama, but with 


widely dissimilar products. From the 
outset they had in common this differ- 
ence from the antique, that plays were 
no longer represented to the population 
of a whole town; and, the spectator 
sitting at closer quarters, masks were 
dispensed with, and the actor acquired 
a new means of expression in facial 
gesture. Gesture came to be criticized 
less and less for its plastic effect, 
more and more for its intellectual sig- 
nificance, its message to the mind, that 
helped out the story. But except in 
this, the French and English stages 
differed by a whole heaven. In France 
tragedy derived directly from the Lat- 
in and through that from the Greek. 
A nation possessed with a sort of pas- 
sion for logic, and born amateurs of 
diction, contented themselves with 
plays whose one object was to exhaust 
the legical content of a given situation 
and its development. To everybody 
except Frenchmen, French tragedies 
of the classic type are infinitely monot- 
onous. It was the Greek model, 
stripped of the interludes of song and 
dance, which at Athens gave the need- 
ed variety. The French comedy even 
when using verse confined itself strict- 
ly to the spirit of prose. But in Eng- 
land there arose a dramatic literature 
which owed nothing to Greece and 
Rome except the suggestion that such 
things as stage plays might be a form 
of literature; and indeed the drama 
was close on its climax before the per- 
sons of culture in England would ad- 
mit that it had any claim to serious 
consideration. It grew straight from 
the soil, and it had its full response in 
the hearts of the people whom it was 
written to please. And, moreover, even 
in comedy, it was, like the Greek, es- 
sentially poetic. How, then, did 
Shakespeare and his fellows solve the 
problem of winning an audience for 
poetry, and especially for tragic po- 
etry, from a crowd to whom bull-bait- 
ing presented a rival attraction? 
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For it must be remembered that 
Shakespeare was first and foremost a 
provider of popular entertainments. 
Sidney and his coterie had theories 
about the drama which contemned the 
groundlings. Even Ben Jonson had 
theories and ran in the teeth of public 
taste. But Shakespeare was a writer 
as deliberately popular as, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Hall Caine. The illustration 
is carefully chosen, for no one will sup- 
pose that Mr. Hall Caine conceives 
himself to be derogating from the high- 
est standards by his deliberate appeal 
to the largest public. It is possible, 
though highly improbable, that Shake- 
speare took himself as seriously as 
does Mr. Hall Caine; but, at all events, 
he was plainly determined to entertain 
the people, whom, on the other hand, 
Lord Buckhurst with his Senecan trag- 
edies, and Ben Jonson with his 
“learned sock,” were quite willing to 
bore. How, then, did Shakespeare 
succeed in making tragedy popular? 
Are we to suppose that he relied on the 
intrinsic attractiveness of good poetry? 
In a measure, no doubt; and yet with 
the facts of human nature in our minds 
and Hamlet’s speech before our eyes, 
are we not bound to consider that po- 
etry as poetry would have been ranked 
by Shakespeare as “caviare to the gen- 
eral?” It seems pretty clear that what 
Shakespeare and the rest relied on 
mainly was story—a sensational pre- 
sentment of exciting events. Every 
drama relies centrally on plot; “the 
plot is the vital principle,” as Aristotle 
said. But the Elizabethan drama, as 
compared with the Greek, had a much 
greater narrative interest. The Eliza- 
bethans made themselves a help out of 
a hindrance, and since their perform- 
ance was deficient in the spectacular 
element, having no scenery, they ob- 
tained variety in the construction by 
a rapid succession of brief scenes. 
Thus the Shakespearian drama was 
almost as unfettered as the novel, and 


indeed in many respects it is nearer to 
the novel than to the Greek tragedy. 
But, even so, Shakespeare did not feel 
that he could hold an audience with a 
tale of unrelieved gloom, and, to avoid ‘ 
wearying the listeners or depressing 
them, he had recourse to comic relief. 

At Athens, where unbroken tragedy 
was, if we can belicve anything, pas- 
sionately enjoyed, the general atmos- 
phere of gloom was relieved by the 
plastic beauty and studied rhythmic 
variety of the performance. In Lon- 
don the Audience were cramped in a 
frowsy theatre, the players cramped 
on an undecorated stage, and the ap- 
peal to the eye could be made only by 
their graces of person—in a perform- 
ance where boys played the women. 
And therefore Shakespeare, the popu- 
lar playwright, whenever he could do 
so, wove into the fabric of his tragedy 
a thread of comedy. In “Romeo and 
Juliet” and “Hamlet,” the two best 
acting plays in the world, that never 
fail of their effect though they should 
be played in a barn by the lowest 
mummers, there is as much comedy as 
tragedy. In “Othello” comedy is deep- 
ly rooted; Iago breathes its very at- 
mosphere. But in “Macbeth” comedy 
has no part. How does Shakespeare 
get over the difficulty? First by the 
tremendous prominence given to the , 
witches, whose weird figures have a 
purely spectacular value independent 
of scenery; and, secondly, by the in- 
trusion of a comic patch which is a 
mere concession to the groundlings. In 
the very height of that sublime tragic 
effect when the knocking breaks in on 
Macbeth’s terrible suspense like a sum- 
mons to the day of judgment, and con- 
tinues through the brief words that 
pass between him and the woman re 
turning with her dabbled hands—in 
the very height of this Shakespeare in- 
terpolates the porter’s clowning; and 
Macduff, entering with Lennox from 
the clear outdoor air into this tragic 
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hostel, has to take part in a skipping 
dialogue before the true drama re- 
sumes with the new-comer’s awful 
question to Macbeth: “Is the King 
stirring, sir?’ Again, in “King Lear” 
there is not a hint of comedy; the fool 
in his growing fright is a personage as 
tragic as the King. The growing op- 
pression of the tragedy finds a relief 
indeed in the two scenes where Kent 
assaults Oswald—scenes full of vigor 
and animal spirits; but, even so, Shake- 
speare was afraid that his audience 
would not stand the strain. And ac- 
cordingly at the end of two scenes— 
first at the end of Act I and afterwards 
when Lear is led out of the storm by 
Kent—the fool takes the stage after 
the other characters have left, and 
does his best to put the pit in good hu- 
mor. In all probability he danced a 
breakdown in addition to reciting the 
prophecy that “Merlin shall make.” 
In short the darker and more pervad- 
ing the atmosphere of tragedy, the more 
did Shakespeare feel obliged to relieve 
it with mirth so irrelevant as to prove 
how little he relied upon even the su- 
perbest poetry to hold his audience. 
He deliberately weakened the effect of 
his art upon the nerves by providing 
an outlet in laughter. Now it seems 
to us that the resources of the modern 
stage dispense largely with that neces- 
sity by giving the people something to 
look at as well as something to hear 
and think about. Setting aside “Lear,” 
which Charles Lamb rightly declared 
to transcend the possibility of acting, 
we may fairly say that in a modern 
performance of “Macbeth” the pictu- 
resqueness of the setting should enable 
an actor to omit the passage with the 
porter, which is no part of the play’s 
real fabric. And it may, we think, be 
fairly claimed that certain plays of 
Shakespeare are produced now as they 
ought to be produced, and as they 
eould not have been produced in his 


own day. These are the plays where 


the story is weakest, which depend for 
their literary effect rather upon indi- 
vidual passages or characters than the 
drama itself. All of Shakespeare’s 
plays lend themselves to spectacular 
treatment: “Romeo and Juliet” posi- 
tively calls aloud for beauty of pre- 
Sentment. But the importance of the 
spectacular element should vary in 
proportion to the natural strength of , 
the plot, and in such a play as either 
“Romeo and Juliet” or “Hamlet” the 
accidentals ought not to be insisted on. 
On the other hand, the historical plays 
had in Shakespeare’s day an accidental 
attraction that now is lessened. In an 
age when books were few they pre- 
sented a highly colored and romantic 
version of exciting episodes in the na- 
tional history; they gratified the taste 
which is now provided with the his- 
torical novel; more than that they were 
actually lessons in history. What the 
theatre can do now is to give a living 
picture of the national life of those 
times, and in doing so it carries out 
Shakespeare’s intention to illustrate 
the national annals. It is pleasant to 
be able to quote Mr. Hapgood in sup- 
port of this view. Writing of the 
great popular success which attended 
the production of “Henry V,” one of 
the least dramatic of Shakespeare’s 
plays, he says:— 


Mr. Mansfield decorated the play 
with such skill that the sweetness and 
majesty of it, the poetry, which is its 
whole nature, instead of being crowd- 
ed aside, seemed to be only appropri- 
ately clothed. It was made as far as 
possible a war play; but it is also a 
poem and character portrait, and in 
this production as in the drama itself, 
all three were blended. 

The act which proved the most popu- 
lar was not written by Shakespeare. 
It was not written by anybody, for it 
contained no words. The chorus, 
strongly, intelligently and poetically 
rendered by Florence Kahn, was made 
by the poet to say this:— 
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But now behold 
In the quick forge and working-house 


of thought 

How London doth pour out her citi- 
zens! 

The mayor and all his brethren, in 
best sort— 

Like to the senators of th’ antique 
Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their 
heels-—- 


Go forth and fetch their conquering 
Ceesar in. 


Upon that hint, Mr. Mansfield, fol- 
lowing Kean’s example, trusted, not to 
the quick forge and working-house of 
thought, but to the improvement in 
stage machinery and the love of visible 
motion which dwells within the human 
breast. The whole fourth act, in this 
arrangement, was a scene in a London 
street, where the populace hailed the 
arriving troops, marching in battalions 
with crossbows, pikes and lances, pass- 
ing rapidly forward through an arch 
in the rear, and off through the crowd 
to the side. Now and again a soldier 
was joined by his wife or by a waiting 
maiden, and amidst the excitement of 
it all the harder side of war was sug- 
gested by one woman’s fate; she 
rushed among the soldiers to ask one 
question, and then was carried sense- 
less from the ranks. A dance of girls 
with flowers was one feature of the 
pageant, which ended with the en- 
trance on the stage of King Henry on 
his battle-horse. 

Next to this in spectacular triumph 
was a picture of Henry’s wedding to 
Katherine, which closed the evening. 
I did not grudge the success gained by 
these features, since they were well 
executed in themselves, not inharmoni- 
ous with the drama, and the means 
whereby thousands were led to spend 
an evening in the company of gorgeous 
language and noble sentiments. 


It will not be forgotten that in the 
same chorus Shakespeare expressly 
deplores the inadequacy of the means 
to represent history which his “un- 
worthy scaffold” could afford. The 


superior person of to-day points out 


that all representation on the stage is 
viciously inadequate; that, for exam- 
ple, a sham fight can deceive no one, 
that a stage crowd is always too evi- 
dently a stage crowd. What Shake- 
speare thought on the matter is prob- 
ably represented by a dialogue in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dreain.” 

Hippolyta. This is the silliest stuff 
that ever I heard. 

Theseus. The best in this kind are 
but shadows, and the worst are no 
worse, if imagination amend them. 

Hippolyta. It must be your imagina- 
tion, then, and not theirs. 


Hippolyta, whom it seems likely that 
Shakespeare sketched in a touch of 
pique against some great lady’s sar- 
castic comment, is a distressing exam- 
ple of the superior person. In our 
humbler opinion the unassisted imagi- 
nation does not so well realize the 
scene as the imagination which carries 
out a suggestion made as skilfully and 
completely as the resources of the 
stage will admit. There must always 
be the element of voluntary illusion; 
and those who delight in remarking 
the evidence of staginess which must 
appear in the best drilled stage crowd 
do not go to the theatre in the most 
artistic spirit. 

But, of course, if an actor-manager 
can deserve such credit as Mr. Hap- 
good bestows on Mr. Mansfield for 
what is really a subsidiary but inde- 
pendent addition to the entertainment 
provided by Shakespeare, it is clear that 
he can also deserve condemnation. If 
he can give you the right thing, he can 
also give you the wrong. Mr. Hap- 
good says roundly that Mr. Daly habit- 
ually spoiled Shakespeare by his pas- 
sion for the pretty-pretty, as well as 
by injudicious rearrangement of the 
text. Well, Mr. Daly was producing 
exactly the class of plays which give 
to the stage-manager the greatest op- 
portunity—those light and fanciful 
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comedies which approximate to the 
masque, of which “As You Like It,” 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” and 
“Twelfth Night,” are examples. “As 
You Like It” is a less good example 
than the others, for it contains a great 
part, which Nature formed Miss Ellen 
Terry to play and unkind fate denied 
her the opportunity. But even Miss 
Terry could hardly have played it bet- 
ter, more simply, with more grace and 
more poetry, than did Mrs. Campbell 
op a stage set under a clump of great 
beech trees. She played it perfectly on 
a perfect day with Nature’s actual 
greenery about her, and the perform- 
ance satisfied eye and ear and imagina- 
tion with beauty. No indoor stage 
can have the attraction of those wav- 
ing boughs, but when Mr. Benson pro- 
duced “Midsummer Night’s Dream” at 
the Globe Theatre the representation 
gave us a pleasure which outlasts in 
memory the impression produced by 
numberless other plays at the moment 
more enthralling and exciting. The 
thought rose up in one’s mind, how 
Shakespeare would have enjoyed it. 
No doubt the small fairies spoke with 
a Cockney accent, but still the scene 
was in reality fairy-like, and the pro- 
duction was directed with taste by a 
man of intelligence and carried out by 
a dozen actors, none of whom showed 
great talent (except, indeed, Mr. Weir 
as Bottom), but all of whom performed 
adequately. Nobody obtruded his per- 
sonality and got between us and Shake- 
speare. 

That is the truth about Shakespeare 
in his greater plays. Mr. Birrell has 
put the point very strongly when he 
observes that behind Sir Henry Ir- 
ving’s Hamlet and Mr. Tree’s Hamlet, 
or any one else’s Hamlet, there is an- 
other and a greater Hamlet—the Ham- 
let of Shakespeare. And Mr. Birrell 
concludes on the whole that he does 
not owe much gratitude to the stage or 


derive much pleasure from it. For our- 


selves we are more humble-minded. 
We can take pleasure in seeing, for 
example, Mr. Forbes Robertson pre- 
sent Hamlet, as Hamlet seems to him, 
without being distressed by the sense of 
inadequacy. But nevertheless the sense 
of inadequacy, if we come to analyze 
his performance, or any conceivable 
performance, is there. There is thus 
latent in the mind a hostile criticism, 
a kind of running controversy, which 
prevents our surrender to the purely 
spectacular and sensuous charm of the 
drama. We are not willing to let any 
one else’s Hamlet oust from our minds 
what we take to be the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare. So, at least, we account 
for the fact that the Shakespearian 
productions which we have most en- 
joyed and remember best have been 
productions of those plays in which the 
characters are only vague and charm- 
ing outlines. 

Very high among them we should 
rank Mr. Tree’s production of “Twelfth 
Night,” which, as we have said al- 
ready, he produced frankly as a vari- 
ety entertainment. He was quite right 
to do so in our judgment, for intrinsi- 
cally, as a drama, it is one of the 
weakest things that Shakespeare has 
left us. But what lacks in strength of 
plot is made up in variety. There is a 
certain amount of poetry, a certain 
amount of real comedy, a certain 
amount of admirable broad farce, 
mixed up with sentimental song, comic 
song and comic dance. All these things 
are plainly inherent in the play. It is 
also safe to assert that fine clothes 
would have been one of the attractions 
on the Elizabethan stage, for a play- 
er’s wardrobe was a valuable asset. 
But if that play had been produced as 
the Elizabethan Stage Society would 
produce it, bare of scenery, does any 
one suppose it would have run for a 
week? Nowadays the poetic drama 
has to compete against comic opera 
and the music-halls, which give plenty 
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of bright colors and pleasant noises 
without any intellectual strain. Ar- 
ranged as Mr. ‘Tree arranged it, 
“Twelfth Night’ competed triumphant- 
ly with these attractions and the huge 
house was packed for a long run. He 
gave all that could be given under the 
conditions of the Elizabethan stage, 
and to these he added backgrounds of 
extraordinary beauty. Simply as a 
series of tableaux it was delightful to 
watch; and yet it did not distract one 
from a perception of Mr. Tree’s witty 
and finished presentation of Malvolio, 
nor the actual qualities of the play. 
For instance there is a passage—singu- 
larly well brought out by the actor— 
which depicts the violent dramatic af- 
fection that a man of mature age may 
conceive for the grace and beauty of a 
youth. Antonio’s sudden offer of his 
purse to Sebastian and the wild un- 
reason of his rush into the dangers of 
Orsino’s Court had never impressed us 
before; as played that night, they 
seemed to throw a flash on the intel- 
lectual temper of the age that produced 
the sonnets of Shakespeare and Lan- 
guet’s letters to Sidney. Indeed, the 
acting was throughout enjoyable; but 
the essential reason, as it appeared to 
us, on reviewing our impressions, why 
we had enjoyed the performance more 
than any for years was that we had as- 
sisted at a representation where poetry 
combined perfectly with a beautiful, 
harmonious and amusing spectacle. 
We had gone to see; we had seen a 
good show; our mind had not been 
stimulated at the expense of our natu- 
ral sensuous enjoyment. 
The question of the value to be as- 
signed to spectacular effect is of the 
| greatest importance to the _ theatre 
nowadays. For good or for bad it 
seemed for a long time that the mod- 
ern drama had finally conformed to 
the ideal, which limits itself to the logi- 
cal development of a theme. The 
logic of probability was pushed to the 
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exclusion of poetry; what the stage 
aspired to show us was a “slice out of 
life.” This at once condemned as rhet- 
oric whatever was not the natural and 
normal speech of men and women in 
everyday relations; the play resolved 
itself into the exposition of a situation 
between certain characters by means 
of the barest and most telling sen- 
tences. in this sense the typical mod- 
ern tragedy is Ibsen’s “Ghosts,’”’ where 
the mother sees her son at war with 
hereditary tendencies to ruin, and in 
simple mercy kills him. Even more 
typical, perhaps, is “An Enemy of the 
People,” where a man’s life is wrecked 
and squandered because he will not 
perjure his soul over a question of 
drainage. Now, about Ibsen there is 
this to be said. Most competent judges 
agree with Mr. Hapgood that the world 
has scarcely seen a greater master of 
stage-craft. His ideas, therefore, get 
every chance. No one is likely to do 
better than he the sort of thing that 
he does. And, further, intelligent peo- 
ple are agreed that Ibsen has a mind 
of surprising power and originality. 
Except Tolstoy, there is probably no 
man writing now whose reputation is 
so universal throughout Europe. The 
question is, then, how far the ideal of 
the drama represented by Ibsen’s work 
is likely to maintain itself? In his 
own country, that is, broadly speaking, 
in the Scandinavian countries, there is 
no doubt of the popularity which he 
enjoys. 

“A Doll’s House” made the same sort 
of stir as was produced here by “Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” only that Ibsen’s work, 
being intellectually far stronger, pro- 
duced a more violent effect. It divided 
house against house, father against 
son, daughter against mother. It was 
the potent instrument of a propaganda 
in a community previously unruffled 
by such ideas. To Europe, or at least 
to France, Ibsen’s plays have not this 
accidental interest. They appeal sim- 
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ply as works of art; and neither in 
France nor in England have they been 
widely popular. They have interested 
only the few—those who are interested 
in ideas or in theories of art. They 
have not pleased the public which goes 
te the theatre to be pleased. And, to 
speak for ourselves, though every per- 
formance of Ibsen’s plays which we 
have seen has interested us and moved 
us, there has been none, except one of 
a comedy, that we have enjoyed. We 
have gone away with feelings not un- 
like those which result from an over- 
dose ,»f quinine—braced, perhaps, but 
thoroughly uncomfortable; while, by 
/the tragedies of Hauptmann—another 
realist who aims (as Mr. Hapgood 
says of Ibsen) “to distil the poetry that 
there is in prose, to force elemental 
feelings to emerge from the material 
of every day’—we have been utterly 
and deplorably depressed. And the 
first duty of art is to exhilarate. 

The reason for which all realistic 
“ tragedy seems to us condemned to 
failure on the stage is just this, that 
it neglects or ignores what for want 
ot a better word we must call the 
music of the stage—that is the purely 
sensuous gratification which may com- 
pensate the intellectual pain of trag- 
edy. Comedy can dispense with it, for 
daughter is naturally exhilarating. 
With Madame Réjane acting we can 
laugh at M. Henry Becque’s “La Pa- 
risienne,” a presentment of humanity 
about as agreeable as the fourth book 
of “Gulliver’s Travels.” But tragedy is 
another matter. The mind will not 
gratuitously contemplate the tragic is- 
sue of a tragic situation unless the 
strain is relieved by incidental beauty. 
Ibsen, at the beginning of his career, 
relied on the intrinsic beauty of verse 
and the abundant rhetoric of poetry. 
Then came a period of undiluted prose 
—the period of “Ghosts” and the rest. 
But even he felt the reaction, and in 
his later works he has open recourse 


to another poetic device, the poetry of 
symbolism. Yet it is unavailing. In 
“Little Eyolf” or “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” we have the spectacle of ugly 
or commonplace people manifesting 
sordid and disagreeable passions in an 
environment deliberately divested of 
all charm; and when the mind is in- 
vited to take refuge on imaginary 
mountain-peaks it refuses the sum- 
mons. In the last play of all—“When 
We Dead Awaken”—there is an evident 
return to the spectacular appeal. The 
veiled white figure of Lrene, once the 
sculptor’s model, with her attendant 
the black-robed silent Sister of Mercy, 
make a plastic group; and the scene 
passes in the open among beautiful 
places. What this play would look 
like on the stage one can only cenjec- 
ture; but it represents a return to beau- 
ty, and to a poetry that is scarcely dis- 
guised in prose. If it were mounted 
adequately it would be beautiful and 
not ugly throughout. Not so with 
Hauptmann, whose tragedy of every- 
day events—“Lonely Lives’—was the 
other day acted—and very well acted— 
by the Stage Society in London. We 
assisted at a domestic crisis passing in 
an interior, which was necessarily 
represented as ugly and inartistic, and 
the whole story was as sombre and as 
convincing as one of Mr. George Giss- 
ing’s novels. But, by the fact of dra- 
matic presentment, the physical as 
well as the moral ugliness was driven 
home relentlessly on the mind; the 
eye, treated as a mere servant of the 
intelligence, did its work only too well, 
and we came away with a sense that 
a public which did not care about this 
form of art had a deal of right on its 
side. The play was dramatic beyond 
a doubt; but it was tragedy treated as 
prose, and unrelieved by any element 
of beauty or gaicty, and such tragedy 
must always be unbearable. 

It is a question whether prose trag- 
edy can be made acceptable at all. 
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There is, of course, the story of Mrs. 
Tanqueray. But Mrs. Tanqueray’s 
death comes as a merciful relief to so 
many people, herself not least, that it 
ean hardly be regarded as a tragic 
solution. M. Brieux’s superb play, “La 
Robe Rouge,” offers more of a case in 
point. There you had, as in Shake- 
speare, tragedy firmly and vitally in- 
terwoven with a thread of comedy; 
prose tragedy and prose comedy, en- 
tirely unlike that of Shakespeare, but 
still resembling his in the natural in- 
ter-relation. The comic tragedy of the 
piece, in the manner of Ibsen’s “En- 
emy of the People,” represents the di- 
lemma of a lawyer who has to choose 
between his conscience and his promo- 
tion at a time when promotion is vital 
to his family. But this strand of the 
plot is interwoven with elemental trag- 
edy, and dignified by the greater issue; 
promotion can only be secured by ob- 
taining a conviction for murder against 
an innocent man. The tragedy is 
double, for the honest lawyer sacri- 
fices his career and his prospects, while 
his rival, whom no scruples trouble, 
and who is, besides, a blackguard, con- 
trives in the process of inquiry to 
wreck the happiness of the accused by 
a needless revelation of his wife’s past. 
A play could scarcely be more varied 
in interest, or better constructed, and 
no play could be better acted than was 
this by Réjane and her company. Yet, 
looking back, we feel that it was a 
play to see once, perhaps twice, but 
certainly not again and again. On the 
other hand, when Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell and Mr. Martin Harvey, under Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s direction, were 
playing “Pelléas and Melisande,” with 
scenery designed by Burne Jones, those 
who enjoyed it enjoyed it perhaps more 
at the fourth time of seeing than at 
the first. There, in spite of the faulty 
technique, in spite of the absurd irrele- 
vance of certain scenes, was essential 
tragedy presented in a fashion that de- 
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lighted the sense with a music of all 
the faculties. The pleasure which the 
really dramatic scenes in that perform- 
ance gave was, we maintain, the pleas- 
ure proper to the stage; it sent one 
away intoxicated with beauty. And 
even when, as in the cave scene, the 
pleasure slipped into the spectacular 
rather than the dramatic, the per- 
formance erred in a direction more 
conformable with art than such a joy- 
less production as Hauptmann’s “Ein- 
same Menschen” or “Friedensfest.”’ 
Our conclusion is, first, that tragedy 
cannot be brought back to the stage 
unless hand in hand with poetry; and, 
secondly, that an essential part of po- 
etic tragedy is spectacle. Tragedy and 
poetry are coming back; so much 
seems clear; but it is odd that of the 
two men whose names are most promi- 
nent in the movement, the Englishman 
comes nearer to the classic tradition of 
tragedy. M. Rostand wrote, upon the 
whole, comedy in “Cyrano de _ Ber- 
gerac,” tragedy in “L’Aiglon,” but it 
would be easy to argue that “Cyrano” 
was tragic in its intention as in its 
conclusion, and “L’Aiglon” bitter com- 
edy. On the other hand, there is no 
mistake about “Herod” or “Paolo and 
Francesca.” Concerning the latter 
play, whose production on the stage 
seems relegated to the Greek Kalends, 
it is not possible to speak confidential- 
ly. But in “Herod” there was a trag- 
edy, unhelped by comic relief, which 
nevertheless gained a very consider- 
able popular success. That it did so 
was beyond a doubt due far more to its 
spectacular quality than to the mag- 
nificent poetry of the third act. In our 
opinion Mr. Phillips is a poet of. higher 
quality than M. Rostand; but it seems 
to us that in his dramas he relies less 
on the rhetoric of poetry and more on 
the composition of action, movement 
and spectacle than the Frenchman. 
And from our point of view, he is 
right. In painting or music the object 














is to stimulate the mind through the 
senses; in poetry, to stimulate the 
senses through the mind. But in 
drama the appeal is co-ordinate to eye 
and mind at once, and, in a sense, each 
faculty has a distinct claim. The mod- 
ern theory of realistic drama has 
starved the sense of sight and minis- 
tered to it only shamefacedly, and as 
it were by accident, in giving fine 
Edinburgh Review. 
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The 
true theory of a drama, which pro- 
poses to itself any pleasure but the 


clothes to actresses and the like. 


pleasure of laughter, will recognize 
frankly that the theatre is a place of 
spectacle, and will not lacerate the 
feelings of spectators without affording 
the appropriate compensation through 
the sense of form, color and plastic 
rhythm. 





GERMELSHAUSEN.®* 


BY FREDERICH GERSTAECEER. 


I, 


In the autumn' of the year 184—, a 
young and vigorous man, knapsack on 
back and staff in hand, plodded slowly 
and contentedly along the broad high- 
way that leads from Marisfeld to 
Wichtelhausen. 

He was no travelling artisan, going 
from place to place in pursuit of work; 
thus much was evident at the first 
glance, had he not indeed been be- 
trayed by the small, neatly made leath- 
er portfolio, which he carried 
strapped to his knapsack. There was 
an air of the artist about him, of which 
he could by no means rid himself. The 
black, broad-rimmed hat, set rakishly 
on the side of the head; the long, blond, 
curling hair; the soft and young, yet 
full beard—all pointed to the same con- 
clusion, as did also the somewhat 
worn, black velvet coat, which he 
seemed to have found too heavy 
for that warm morning. He had 
unbuttoned it, and his white shirt 
beneath, for he wore no waistcoat, was 
but loosely held together at the neck 
by a black silk scarf. 

He was scarce a quarter of an hour 
away from Marisfeld when the church 

* Translated for the Living Age by Hasket Derby. 


18t. Michael’s Day, September 29th, corresponds to 
the local tradition. 


bells there began to ring, and he stood 
still, leaned on his staff and listened 
attentively to the full tones, which 
struck on his ear with wondrous mel- 
ody. 

The ringing had long ceased, yet still 
he stood there and cast a dreamy gaze 
on the range of hills. His spirit was 
away with his own dear ones, in the 
pleasant little village at the foot of the 
Taunus, with his mother, his sisters, 
and it almost seemed as though a tear 
stood in his eye. But his light and joy- 
ous heart brooked no such sad and seri- 
ous thoughts. He but raised his hat 
and saluted with an affectionate smile 
the quarter in which he knew his 
home to lie, and then taking a closer 
grip of his stout staff, proceeded cheer- 
ily along the road, following the route 
he had undertaken. 

Meanwhile the sun began to descend 
with considerable force on the broad, 
monotonous road, which was covered 
with a thick layer of dust, and our 
wanderer had for some time been 
casting his gaze from side to side, to 
see if he could not anywhere discover 
a pleasanter footpath. A way did in- 
deed branch out on the right, but it 
seemed to offer him no advantage and 
moreover to lead him too far aside 
from his course; so he still kept for a 
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time along the former road, until at 
last he came to a clear mountain 
stream, by the side of which he made 
out the ruins of an old stone bridge. 
On the other side a grassy path led 
down into the valley, and inasmuch 
as he had no distinct purpose in view, 
travelling as he was along the beauti- 
ful valley of the Werra with the de- 
sign of filling his portfolio, he leaped 
dryshod over the brook, making use 
of a few large stones, reached the 
closely cropped meadow on the other 
side, and then, well pleased with the 
exchange he had made, pressed on 
quickly over the elastic turf, in the 
shade of thick alder bushes. 

“It is a good thing for me now,” he 
said to himself with a smile, “that I 
have no idea where I am going. There 
is no tiresome road sign here, giving 
one the name of the next place hours 
in advance, and every time stating the 
distance wrong. How people about 
here go to work to measure their miles 
I’d like to know. But how strangely 
still everything in the valley is—to be 
sure the peasants have no out door 
work on Sunday, and when they have 
had to trudge the whole week behind 
the plough or by the side of their carts, 
they do not hold to taking a walk on 
Sunday, have a first class nap in the 
church in the morning, and then after 
dinner stretch their legs beneath the 
table at the inn.—Table at the inn—-hm 
—a glass of beer would not be amiss in 
this heat—but failing that for the pres- 
ent I can slake my thirst with this 
clear water.”—And saying this he 
flung knapsack and hat aside, stepped 
down to the water and drank bis fill. 

Having thus cooled himself off a lit- 
tle, he espied an old, singularly dis- 
torted willow, which with practiced 
hand he rapidly sketched, and feeling 
now much rested and refreshed, he 
took up his knapsack again and con- 
tinued on his way, careless whither it 
might lead him. 
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He wandered on thus for maybe an 
hour, adding to the collection in his 
portfolio now a peculiar alder thicket, 
now a bit of rock, anon a gnarled oak 
bough; the sun meanwhile had risen 
higher and higher, and he had just 
made up his mind to strike out rapid- 
ly, in order to reach the next village by 
dinner time at the latest, when he saw 
close to the brook, sitting on an old 
stone on which the image of some saint 
may once have stood, a peasant wom- 
an, who was looking along the path 
he was travelling. 

Hidden by the alders, he had hitherto 
been as little able to see her as she 
him; but keeping along the edge of the 
brook, no sooner had he emerged from 
the thicket which had thus far con- 
cealed him from her gaze, than she 
sprang up and, with a cry of joy, ran 
towards him. 

Arnold, for that was the name of the 
young painter, stood still in astonish- 
ment, and saw at once that the person 
who was running up to him, with out- 
stretched arms, was a singularly beau- 
tiful girl, scarce seventeen years of 
age, dressed in a very peculiar, but ex- 
tremely becoming peasant costume. 
Arnold knew full well that she must 
have mistaken him for someone else, 
and that this warm greeting was not 
meant for him—indeed the girl had 
scarce made him out, when she stood 
still in consternation, first grew pale 
and then blushed to the roots of her 
hair, and finally said, in a tone of shy- 
ness and embarrassment: 

“Excuse me, Sir, I beg you—I—I 
thought--” 

“That it was your sweetheart, my 
dear child, did you not?” said the 
young man with a smile, “and now you 
are disappointed at stumbling on an 
utter stranger, in whom you feel no in- 
terest? Do not be put out because I 
am not the right one.” 

“Ah how can you talk so,” said the 
girl in a low and anxious tone—“why 











should I be put out—but if you only 

knew how glad I was!” | 

“In that case he is certainly not worth 
waiting for any longer,” said Arnold, 
just beginning to be impressed by the 
really wonderful charm of the trim 
peasant girl. “Had I been in his place 
you would not have had to wait in vain 
for me a single instant.” 

“How strangely you talk,” said the 
girl bashfully, “if he could have come 
he would surely have been here before 
this. Perhaps indeed he is sick or— 
or even—dead,” she added slowly and 
with a sigh that came from the depths 
of her heart. 

“And have you had no news of him 
for so long a time?” 

“For a long, long time.” 

“Then he must live a good way from 
here?” 

“A long way? certainly—a good long 
way from here,” said the girl, “in Bis- 
chofsroda.” 

“Bischofsroda?” cried Arnold, “I 
have been living there for the last four 
weeks and know every child in the 
whole village. What is his name?” 

“Heinrich—Heinrich Vollgut,” said 
the girl bashfully, “the son of the jus- 
tice in Bischofsroda.” 

“Why,” said Arnold, “I was in and 
out at the justice’s a good deal, but his 
name I am quite sure is Biuerling, and 
I did not hear the name Vollgut in the 
whole village.” 

“Possibly you do not know all the 
people there,” said the girl, and across 
the sad expression that lay on her love- 
ly countenance there stole a gentle, 
roguish smile, which in truth became 
her well, far better than her previous 
melancholy. 

“But you can come from Bischofs- 
roda,” said the young painter, “over 
the hills easily in two hours, at the 
longest in three.” 

“and yet he has not come,” said the 
girl with another heavy sigh, “and yet 
he promised me so faithfully.” 
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“Then he surely must come,” said 
Arnold in a tone of confidence; “for if 
a man had promised you anything he 
would have a heart of stone not to keep 
his word—and I am sure your Heinrich 
has not that.” 

“No,” said the girl confidently,—“but 
now I cannot wait for him any longer, 
for I must be home at noon, or else my 
father will scold me.” 

“And where do you live?” 

“Right there in the valley—don’t you 
hear the bell?—it is ringing because 
church is just over.” 

Arnold listened, and could hear at no 
great distance the slow strokes of a 
bell; but there fell on his ear no deep 
and full tone, rather a sharp and jang- 
ling one, and as he gazed in that di- 
rection it seemed as if a thick fog 
brooded over that part of the valley. 

“Your bell is cracked,” he said with 
a laugh, “it sounds badly.” 

“Yes indeed, I know,” replied the 
girl in a tone of indifference, “it is not 
a nice sound, and we would have had 
it recast, but money is always scarce 
and there has never been any time, 
for there is no bell foundry around 
here. But what difference does it 
make; we are accustomed to it and 
know the meaning of the ringing—a 
cracked bell answers every purpose.” 

“And what is the name of your vil- 
lage?” 

“Germelshausen.” 

“And can I get to Wichtelhausen 
from there?” 

“Very easily—by the footpath it 
takes hardly half an hour—perhaps not 
as much, if you are a good walker.” 

“Then I will go through your village 
with you, my dear, and if you have a 
good inn in the place, I will take 


dinner there.” 

“The inn is only too good,” said the 
girl with a sigh, casting the while a 
look backward to see if he whom she 
expected were not coming. 

“and can an inn ever be too good?” 
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“For the peasant, yes,” said the girl 
seriously, as she now walked slowly by 
his side along the valley, “there is a 
good deal for him to do at home after 
the day’s work is over, and this he is 
apt to neglect if he stays till late at 
night in the inn.” 

“But I have nothing to neglect to- 
day.” 

“Yes it is a different thing with the 
city gentlemen—they have no work to 
do and therefore not muck to neglect; 
the peasant has to earn their bread for 
them.” 

“Well, not exactly that,” said Arnold 
laughing;—“‘he may plant it but we 
have to earn it ourselves, and some- 
times it comes hard enough, for the 
peasant exacts good pay for what he 
does.” 

“But you don’t work, do you?” 

“And why not?’ 

“Your hands do not look as if you 
did.” 

“Then I will just show you for once 
how and what I work at,” said Arnold 
laughing. “Sit down on the flat stone 
under the old elder bush—” 

“But what shall I do there?” 

“Just sit down,” cried the young 
painter, quickly flinging off his knap- 
sack, and taking portfolio and pencil. 

“But I must go home!” 

“In five minutes I will be through— 
indeed I should be glad to take a sou- 
venir of you out into the world with 
me, something to which your Heinrich 
himself would have no objection.” 

“A souvenir of me?—you are joking!” 

“I will take your picture with me.” 

“Are you a painter?” 

“Yes.” 

“That is capital—then you could at 
the same time paint over fresh the pic- 
tures in the church in Germelshausen, 
they look so poor and faded.” 

“What is your name?” Arnold now 


-inquired. He had meanwhile opened 


his portfolio and was rapidly sketching 
the charming features of the maiden. 
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“Gertrude.” 

“And what is your father?’ 

“The village justice—If you are a 
painter you must not go to the inn. I 
will take you straight home with me, 
and after dinner you can talk it all 
over with my father.” 

“Do you mean about the church pic- 
tures?” laughed Arnold. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said the girl grave- 
ly, “and then you must stay with us a 
long, very long time till—our day 
comes again and the pictures are 
done.” 

“Well, we'll talk of that later, Ger- 
trude,” said the young painter, busily 
plying his penc'! the while—“but will 
not your Heinrich take it amiss if I 
now and then—or indeed very frequent- 
ly come to see you, and—talk with you 
a good deal?” 

“Heinrich?” said the girl, “it is cer- 

tain now that he is not coming.” 

“Not to-day indeed, but then perhaps 
to-morrow ?” 

“No,” said Gertrude with entire 
calmness, “as long as he was not here 
before eleven, he will stay away till 
our day comes round again.” 

“Your day, what do you mean by 
that?” 

The girl looked him full in the face 
with a sad expression, but made him 
no reply, and as her gaze followed the 
clouds which floated high overhead, it 
rested on them with a sort of strange 
sorrow and woefulness. 

Gertrude’s beauty seemed at this mo- 
ment really angelic, and Arnold forgot 
all else in the interest he took in the 
completion of the portrait. He had 
indeed but little time remaining. The 
young girl suddenly rose, and tying a 
cloth over her head to shield her from 
the sun, she said: 

“I must be going—the day is so short 
and they expect me at home.” 

But Arnold too had completed his 
little picture, and indicating with a 
few bold strokes the folds of her dress, 
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he said, holding the picture out to her: 

“Have I hit you?” 

“Is that myself?’ cried Gertrude 
quickly, almost panic stricken. 

“Who else?” laughed Arnold. 

“And do you mean to keep the pic- 
ture and take it away with you?’ in- 
quired the girl, shyly and almost pite- 
ously. 

“Of course I do,” cried the young 
man, “and when I am far, far away 
from here, I shall be certain to think 
of you, in fact pretty often.” 

“But will my father be willing?” 

“He cannot hinder it, my dear,” said 
Arnold cheerily—“but would you your- 
self have any objection to letting it be 
in my hands?” 

“IT?—no!” replied the girl after brief 
reflection,—“if—only—but I must ask 
my father about it.” 

“You are a silly child,” said the 
young painter with a laugh, “even a 
princess would have no objection to 
letting a painter possess her features. 
It would do you no harm. But don’t 
hurry along so, you wild thing; [ am 
going with you—or do you intend leav- 
ing me here without any dinner? Have 
you forgotten the church pictures?” 

“Ah, the pictures,” said the girl, 
standing still and waiting for him; but 
Arnold, whe had quickly done up his 
portfolio again, was the next moment 
by her side, and walking much more 
rapidly than hitherto, they kept on to 
the village. 

This indeed lay much nearer than 
Arnold, judging from the tones of the 
cracked bell, had supposed, for what 
the young man had thought from the 
distance to be merely an alder thicket 
revealed itself, on their approach, as a 
row of fruit trees surrounded by a 
hedge. Close concealed behind them 
lay the old village, with its low church 
tower and its smoke-blackened houses, 
surrounded however by spreading 
fields on the north and north-east. 

Here too they first came upon a firm 
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and well-laid street, planted on either 
side with fruit trees. But the gloomy 
fog, which Arnold had seen in the dis- 
tance, overhung the village, and ob- 
scured the bright sunlight, which cast 
a weird, yellow radiance on the old, 
zray, weather-beaten roofs. But all 
this Arnold scarce heeded, for Ger- 
trude, who walked by his side, as they 
neared the first houses took him slow- 
ly by his hand, and holding it in her 
own stepped with him into the next 
street. 

A strange feeling thrilled the young 
and vigorous man at the touch of this 
warm hand, and almost involuntarily 
his gaze sought to meet that of the 
young girl. But Gertrude did not look 
towards him; with eyes modestly bent 
to earth she led the guest towards her 
father’s house, and Arnold’s attention 
was finally drawn to the inhabitants 
of the village whom he encountered, 
who all passed by him silently, with- 
out salutation. 

This was the first thing that struck 
him, for in all the neighboring villages 
it would have been almost considered 
a rudeness not to offer a stranger a 
“good morning” or a “good day.” No 
one here seemed to think of doing this, 
and even as in a great city the people 
either passed them by with silent un- 
concern, or else here and there stood 
still and looked back on them—but no 
one spoke to them. Not a single per- 
son noticed even the girl. 

And how strangely looked the old 
houses with their carved and pointed 
gables and thick straw roofs, all 
weather-stained—and although it was 
Sunday not a single window had been 
rubbed up, and the round panes set in 
lead looked dim and smouched, and 


, prismatic refiections gleamed from 


their dull surfaces. Here and there, as 
they passed by, a part of the window 
was opened, and the face of some 
bright girl, or old and staid .matron 
looked forth. He was struck too by 
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the singular attire of the people, dif- 
fering as it did materially from that 
worn in the neighboring villages. An 
almost unbroken quiet reigned the 
while, and Arnold, to whom the si- 
lence at length began to be irksome, 
said to his companion,— 

“Do you keep Sunday so strictly in 
your village that people do not speak 
when they meet each other? If the 
barking of a dog or the crowing of a 
cock were not occasionally to be heard 
here and there, one might almost fan- 
cy the whole place silent and dead.” 

“It is noon time,” said Gertrude 
quietly, “and the people do not feel like 
talking then; you will find them all the 
noisier this evening.” 

“Heaven be praised!” cried Arnold, 
“there at least are children playing on 
the street—l really began to feel un- 
comfortable here; in Bischofsroda they 
keep Sunday in a different fashion.” 

“There is my father’s house,” said 
Gertrude softly. 

“T do not mean,” said Arnold with a 
laugh, “to tumble in on him so unex- 
pectedly at noon. It might not please 
him, and I like to have cheerful faces 
around me at the table. So you had 
best show me where the inn is, my 
child, or let me find out for myself, for 
Germelshausen offers probably no ex- 
ception to the other villages. ‘The pot- 
house generally stands close by the 
church, and if one only makes for the 
tower, there is litt‘e chance of going 
astray.” 

“You are right; tiat is just so here,” 
said Gertrude quietly; “but they are 
already expecting us at home, and you 
need not be afraid that you will be re- 
ceived ungraciously.” 

“They are expecting ws? ah, you 
mean yourself and your Heinrich. 
Yes, Gertrude, if you would take me 
to-day instead of him, I would stay 
with you—as long—until you yourself 
sent me away again.” 

He uttered the last words, al- 
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most involuntarily, with great fervor, 
and at the same time gently pressed 
the hand which still held his own. 
Gertrude of a _ sudden stood still, 
looked him full and earnestly in the 
face, and said: 

“Would you indeed do that?” 

“With all my heart,” cried the young 
painter, entirely overcome by the won- 
drous beauty of the girl. But Gertrude 
answered him not a word, and contin- 
uing on her way, as though reflecting 
on what her companion had said, came 
at last to a standstill before a high 
house, to which broad stone steps with 
an iron balustrade ran up. Her for- 
mer modest and bashful mien re- 
turned, and she said: 

“I live here, good Sir, and if agree- 
able to you pray come up to my father, 
who will be proud to welcome you to 
his table.” 

Before Arnold could make the least 
reply to this, the justice stepped out- 
side the door at the top of the steps, 
and while a window was opened, dis- 
closing the cheerful face of an old 
woman who nodded at them, the peas- 
ant called out: 

“Why, Gertrude, you have stayed out 
a good while to-day, and there—there, 
what a trim chap she has brought with 
her!” 

“My good Sir—” 

“No parleying on the steps—come in, 
the dumplings are just done, and will 
be getting hard and cold.” 

“But that is not Heinrich,” cried the 
old woman at the window. “Did I not 
always say he would not come back?” 

“All right, mother, all right!” said 
the justice, “that’s so,” and offering the 
stranger his hand continued: “Welcome 
indeed to Germelshausen, young man, 
wherever the girl may have picked you 
up. And now come in to dinner and 
lay hold with a will—we can talk over 
the rest later on.” 

In fact he really gave the young 
painter no opportunity to offer any fur- 
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ther excuse, but having gripped him 
heartily by the hand, which Gertrude 
had let go as soon as she had set foot 
on the stone steps, he took him con. 
fidentially by the arm and led him into 
the broad and spacious living room. 

In the house itself the air was heavy 
and earthy, and Arnold was struck by 
it, although he well knew the ways of 
the German peasant, who shuts him- 
self up closely in his room to escape 
the slightest draught, and often even in 
summer has a fire, in order to provide 
the roasting heat he so much affects. 
The narrow entry too had little about 
it that was inviting. The plastering 
had fallen from the walls, and seemed 
to have been but carelessly swept to 
one side. The single obscured window 
at the back allowed but a scanty 
amount of light to struggle through, 
and the stairs that led to the upper 
story seemed old and rickety. 

He had however but little time for 
observing that, for the next moment 
his hospitable host threw open the 
door of the living room, and Arnold 
found himself in a not particularly 
high, yet broad and spacious chamber, 
freshly aired, its floors strewn with 
white sand, and with a large table, 
covered with snowy linen, standing in 
the centre. It offered a pleasant con- 
trast to the somewhat neglected ap- 
pearance of the rest of the house. 

Beside the old woman, who had now 
closed the window and drawn her 
chair up to the table, there sat in the 
corner a couple of rosy-cheeked chil- 
dren, and a robust peasant woman— 
but attired also very differently from 
those in the neighboring villages—was 
just opening the door for the maid who 
brought in a large dish, And now the 
dumplings smoked on the table, and all 
pressed forward to their chairs in an- 
ticipation of the welcome meal; yet no 
one took a seat, and the children gazed 
on their father with what seemed to 
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He stepped to his chair, rested one 
arm on it and looked down still and 
silent, with an almost gloomy expres- 
sion.—Was he praying? Arnold saw 
that his lips were tightly com- 
pressed, while his clenched right hand 
hung by his side—his face wore no ex- 
pression of prayer, but rather of obsti- 
nate and yet irresolute defiance. 

Gertrude went softly up to him and 
laid her hand on his shoulder, and the 
old woman stood opposite him speech- 
less and eyed him with an expression 
of anxious entreaty. 

“Let us eat!” said the man curtly— 
“it’s of no use!” and pushing his chair 
aside and nodding to his guest, he sank 
down, seized the large spoon and 
helped everyone. 

All the ways of the man seemed to 
Arnold uncanny, and the evident de- 
pression of the rest was by no means 
reassuring to him. But the justice 
was no man to eat his dinner amid sad 
thoughts. When he rapped on the ta- 
ble the maid again entered and 
brought bottles and glasses, and the 
rare old wine which he now poured out 
soon inspired all who sat at table with 
new life. 

Through Arnold’s veins streamed the 
glorious draught like liquid fire—never 
in his life had he tasted aught like it— 
and Gertrude drank of it and the old 
mother too, who afterwards sat down 
to her spinning wheel in the corner 
and in low tones sang a little song of 
the merry life in Germelshausen, The 
justice was as it were transformed. 
Just in proportion as he had been ser!i- 
ous and silent, so he now grew merry 
and vivacious, and Arnold himself 
could not escape the influence of this 
rare wine. Almost without his know- 
ing how it came about the justice had 
taken in his hands a fiddle, and was 
playing a merry dance, and Arnold 
with the pretty Gertrude in his arms 
whirled so madly with her about the 
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and the chairs and ran against the 
maid, who was trying to carry out the 
dishes, and played no end of merry 
pranks, at which the others had fairly 
to hold their sides with laughter. 

Of a sudden the room grew entirely 
still, and as Arnold gazed astonished 
at the justice, the latter pointed with 
his fiddle bow to the window, and then 
replaced the instrument itself in the 
large wooden case from which he had 
taken it. But Arnold saw that, out in 
the street, a coffin was being borne 
past. 

Six men in white shirts carried it on 
their shoulders, and behind went all 
alone an old man, leading by the hand 
a little, flaxen-haired child. The old 
man seemed entirely overcome as he 
went along the street; but the little 
one, who might be scarce four years 
old, and who had perhaps no idea of 
who lay there in the dark coffin, nod- 
ded gaily in every direction where she 
recognized a face, and burst out laugh- 
ing at seeing a pair of dogs chase each 
other, one of whom ran against the 
steps of the schoolhouse and pitched 
head over heels. 

The silence lasted only while the cof- 
fin was in view, and Gertrude came up 
to the young man and said: 

“It is time now to take a little rest— 
you have frolicked enough, and the 
strong wine would go still more to 
your head. Come, take your hat, and 
we will have a little walk together. 
When we come back it will be time to 
go to the inn, for there is a dance to- 
night.” 

“A dance?—that is firstrate,” cried 
Arnold rejoiced, “I have happened here 
at just the right time; and you will 
save the first dance for me, Gertrude?” 

“Surely, if you wish Ag 

Arnold had already laid hold of his 


hat and portfolio. 

“What do you want of the book?” in- 
quired the justice. 

“He draws, father,” said Gertrude— 


“he has already made a picture of me. 
Just take a look at it.” 

Arnold opened the portfolio and held 
out the picture to the man. 

The peasant regarded it a while, still 
and silent. 

“And are you intending to take that 
home with you?” he at length said, 
“and perhaps have it framed and hang 
it in a room?” 

“And why not?’ 

“May he, father?’ asked Gertrude. 

“If he does not stay with us,” said 
the justice with a laugh, “I have no ob- 
jection—but there is something miss- 
ing at the back part of the picture.” 

“What?” 

“The funeral procession just now.— 
Put that down on the paper too, and 
then you may take the picture with 
you.” 

“But a funeral procession with Ger- 
trude?”’ 

“There is plenty of room,” said the 
justice doggedly, “that has got to go 
down too, or else I will never consent 
to your taking away my girl’s picture 
all alone. No one can remark on it if 
she has such solemn company.” 

Artiold smiled, but shook his head at 
the strange proposal of assigning the 
pretty girl a funeral train as a guard 
of honor. But the old man seemed to 
have a fixed idea on the subject, and 
in order to satisfy him he acted in ac- 
cordance with his wish. Later on he 
would be able to erase this mournful 
addition. 

With skilled hand, though trusting 
to his memory, he reproduced on paper 
the figures which had just gone by, 
the entire family crowding round him 
the while, watching with evident as- 
tonishment the rapid execution of the 
drawing. 

“Have I done it right?’ cried Arnold 
at length, as he sprang up from his 
chair and held the picture with out- 
stretched arm before him. 

“Capital!” nodded the justice—“I 








would never have thought you could 


have finished it so quickly. That will 
do so, and now go ont with the girl and 
take a look at the village—you may not 
get a chance to see it again very soon. 
But be sure and be back by five—to- 
day we celebrate a feast, and you 
must be on hand.” 

The room was close and the wine had 
got into Arnold’s head; he began to 
feel dull and depressed, and longed 
for the fresh air, so a few minutes 
later, with the pretty Gertrude by his 
side, he walked along the street that 
led through the village. 

Outside it was no longer as quiet as 
before; the children played in the 
street, here and there old people sat in 
front of their doors and eyed them, 
and the whole place with its strange 
old buildings would surely have taken 
on an attractive aspect, had it only 
been possible for the sun to penetrate 
the thick brown fog, which lay above 
the roofs like a cloud. 

“Is there a heath or forest fire any- 
where near here?” he inquired of the 
girl; “there is no such fog about any 
other village, and it cannot come from 
the chimneys.” 

“It is ground fog,” said Gertrude 
calmly, “but have you never heard of 
Germelshausen ?” 

“Never.” 

“That is strange, and yet the village 
is now so old—so old.” 

“The houses certainly appear so, and 
the people too have such a strange de- 
meanor, and your way of speaking is 
different from that in the other vil- 
lages about here. You probably go but 
little out of your place?” 

“Little,” said Gertrude curtly. 

“And there is not a single swallow 
left?—they surely cannot yet have 
taken their flight?” 

“Long ago”’—answered the girl mo- 
notonously; “there are none now that 
build their nests in Germelshausen. 
Perhaps they cannot bear the ground 
fog.” 
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“But then you do not have that al- 
ways?” 

“Always.” 

“Then that must be the reason that 
your fruit trees bear no fruit, and yet 
in Marisfeld they have to prop up the 
boughs this year, it is such a good sea- 
son.” 

Gertrude made no answer to this 
and walked in silence by his side, 
keeping always in the village until 
they reached its extremity. On the 
way she several times nodded kindly 
to a child, or spoke to one of the young 
girls a few whispered. words—perhaps 
about the dance and ball arrange- 
ments for the evening. And at this 
the girls eyed the young painter with 
right pitiful looks, so that he felt a 
peculiar sinking at the heart, he knew 
not wherefore—but he did not venture 
to question Gertrude about it. 

And now at length they reached the 
last houses, and in proportion as it 
had been lively in the village itself, 
so silent and solitary was it here—a 
deathlike stillness reigned. The gar- 
dens looked as if they had not been 
trodden for long years; grass grew in 
the streets, and what particularly im- 
pressed the young stranger was the 
fact that no tree bore even a single 
fruit. 

Then they met people who were re- 
turning from without, and Arnold in- 
stantly recognized the funeral proces- 
sion on its way back. The people 
went silently by them into the village 
again, and both, almost involuntarily, 
bent their steps to the graveyard. 

Arnold sought now to enliven 
companion, who seemed so serious, by 
describing toher theother places ne had 
been in, and what was going on in the 
world outside. She had not yet ever 
seen, a railway nor even heard of one, 
and she listened attentive and aston- 
ished to his explanation. Of the tele- 
uraph too she had no conception, as 
was indeed the case in regard to all 
recent inventions, and the young paint- 
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er was unable to understand the pos- 
sibility of there being people in Ger- 
many, who could live along so sepa- 
rate, so entirely shut off from the rest 
of the world, and without the slightest 
connection with it. 

Thus conversing they reached the 
burial place, and the young stranger 
was at once impressed by the ancient 
stones and monuments, simple as they 
were. 

“That is an old, old stone,” said he, 
as he bent down to the nearest and 
with difficulty deciphered the quaintly 
carved inscription. “Anna Maria Ber- 
thold, born Stieglitz, born December 
Ist, 1188—died December 2d, 1224—” 

“That is my mother,” said Gertrude 
gravely, and two large, lustrous tears 
stood in her eyes and fell slowly down 
on her bodice. 

“Your mother, my good child,” said 
Arnold in astonishment, “your parents’ 
great - great - grandmother — yes, that 
might well have been.” 

“No,” said Gertrude, “my own moth- 
€r—my father married again after- 
wards, and the one at home is my 
stepmother.” 

“But is not 
12247” 

“What matters the year?’ said Ger- 
trude sadly. “It is a dreadful thing to 
lose one’s mother, and yet—” she con- 
tinued softly and in a tone of deepest 
sadness—“perhaps it was well—well 
indeed, that she was gathered in to 
God before.”’ 

Arnold shook his head and _ bent 
down over the stone, in order to study 
the inscription more carefully, and to 
see if the first 2 in the date of the 
years might not perchance be an 8, 
for the ancient carving made that not 
impossible; but the other 2 did not 
vary a hair’s breadth from the first, 
and 1884 was yet a long way off. Per- 
haps the mason had made a blunder, 
and the girl was so absorbed in the 
thought of the departed, that he did 
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not wish to trouble her with questions 


that might be annoying. He therefore 
left her by the stone, beside which she 
had sunk down and was softly pray- 
ing, for the purpose of examining some 
of the other stones; but they all with- 
veut exception bore dates many hun- 
dred years back, even as early as 930, 
or 900 A. D., and there was no recent 
stone to be found, and yet the dead 
were still laid here, as was witnessed 
by the fresh grave. 

But from the low churchyard wall 
there was a capital view of the old 
village to be had, and Arnold quickly 
grasped the opportunity of making a 
sketch of it. But the strange fog lay 
over this place as well, and yet far- 
ther off, in the direction of the forest, 
he could see the clear and bright sun- 
light bathing the hillsides. 

Then the old cracked bell in the vil- 
lage struck again, and Gertrude, quick- 
ly raising herself and dashing the 
tears from her eyes, cheerily beckoned 
the young man to follow her. 

In aninstant Arnold was by her side. 

“We must away with melancholy 
now,” said she smiling, “church is be- 
ing rung out, and it is now time for the 
dance. You have probably up to this 
time thought that the people of Germel- 
shausen were a dreary lot; this even- 
ing you will find out the contrary.” 

“But over there is the church door,” 
said Arnold, “and I see no one coming 
out.” 

“Why, of course,” laughed the girl, 
“because no one goes in, not even the 
priest himself. The old sacristan alone 
gives himself no rest, and rings before 
and after church.” 

“And do none of you go to church?” 

“No—neither to mass—nor confes- 
sion,” said the girl calmly, “we have a 
dispute with the Pope, who lives in 
Italy, and he will not let us until we 
are obedient to him again.” 

“But I never, in all my life, heard 
anything about that.” 








“Well, it is a long time ago,” said 
the girl lightly, “do you see, there is 
the sacristan coming ail alone out of 
the church and shutting the door; 
moreover, he never goes to the inn 
evenings, but sits all by himself at 
home. 

“And does the priest come?” 

“I should think so—and is the mer- 
riest of them all. He does not let it 
trouble him.” 

“And why did the whole thing hap- 
pen?” said Arnold, who felt somewhat 
less astonishment at the facts, than at 


” 


the girl’s unconcern. 
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“That is a long story, 
plied, “and the priest has written it 


Gertrude re- 


all down in a great thick book. If you 
care for it, and understand Latin, you 
can read it all there. But,” she added 
in a tone of warning, “don’t speak of 
it when my father is by, for he does 
not like it. See—there are the lads and 
the girls already coming out of the 
houses, it is time for me to hurry home 
and dress too, for I do not want to be 
the last.” 

“And the first dance, Gertrude?” 

“I dance with you, you have 
promise.” 


my 


(To be concluded.) 





RUSSIA AND HER PROBLEM. 


Il—EXTERNAL POLICY. 


It is essential to remember that hope 
in the personality of the present Sov- 
ereign has been given up by every Rus- 
sian reformer. All expectations of a 
régime in gracious contrast with the 
iron rule of his predecessor have been 
disappointed. There is a moral inter- 
regnum giving simultaneous play to 
strangely inconsistent principles. For 
the first time since Catherine the Great 
the autocracy receives no animation 
or color from the individuality of the 
autocrat. 

In different ways each of the pre- 
vious Romanoff-Holstein Emperors 
was a ruling figure. They may have 
ruled wildly or madly, like Peter III 
and the Tsar Paul, or despondently, 
like Alexander II, but they ruled. 
Nicholas II, mainly for physical rea- 
sons, is the weakest of his line. For 
the first time during a century and a 
half, the Tsar is not: the mainspring of 


Russian policy, but the mirror which 
seems to reflect almost indifferently 
the personalities of each of his chief 
Ministers in turn. It reflects M. Po- 
biedonostseff or M. Witte. according as 
those antagonistic personalities ap- 
proach it. All that can be clearly per- 
ceived is that if Liberalism receives 
no positive recognition, the powers of 
repression are weakening for lack of 
strength at the centre. The procura- 
tor of the Holy Synod is a survival 
from the anti-nihilist period. The work 
of the Minister of Finance is the one 
great force of change. It is a work 
that requires an immense endowment 
of cold capacity, and it is doubtful 
whether any other man could discharge 


it. With the replacement of Count 
Lamsdorff nothing need happen. With 
the disappearance of M. Witte any- 


thing might happen. He is not the 
State, but he is the hope of the State. 

The extraordinary paradox of the in- 
ternal problem has been shown. Ag- 
riculture, which is the vital interest of 
98 per cent. of the population, is per- 
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ishing. Industry is as yet a parasite. 
The soil must be sucked still dryer to 
give capitalism any chance of striking 
economic root and contributing in its 
turn to the recovery of the peasant. A 
hundred millions of primitive cultiva- 
tors reduced to desperate poverty 
must still be pressed down by taxation 
and tariffs in order to maintain arma- 
ments, to develop railways and to sup- 
port a protected manufacture. With- 
out national insolvency and the aban- 
donment for a generation of all efforts 
to sustain the rank of a first-class 
lower in external affairs, there can be 
no going back. Any lightening of tax- 
ation that might be secured by the 
mere relinguishment of M. Witte’s 
system, would leave landowners and 
mujiks alike too impoverished still to 
arrest the exhaustion of the soil by 
adopting the expensive methods and 
apparatus of scientific agriculture. The 
forced development of capitalism and 
of a socialistic proletariat in the towns 
threatens every moral and _ political 
principle bound up with orthodoxy and 
autocracy. It threatens, that is, every 
principle distinctively Russian. But 
M. Witte’s way, with all its dangers, 
offers the only prospect of escape from 
the vicious circle. The immense in- 
flux of foreign capital and enterprise 
which he hopes to attract after the 
completion of the Siberian railway, 
would not only exploit at a very rapid 
rate the resources of Russia, but 
would steadily shift the burthen of 
taxation to the shoulders of the new 
industrialism, and enable the Govern- 
ment in the end to come to the rescue 
of agriculture by the comprehensive 
system of State aid, which is the only 
remedy. 

Peace, in other words, is the greatest 
of Russian interests, subject to the pre- 
vention of changes in the status quo 
which would compromise her whole 
future at the vital points of her policy. 
To secure free outlets upon three 
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the 
the Indian Ocean 
through the Persian Gulf—is the secu- 
lar and inevitable scheme of her ex- 


the Mediterranean, 


and to 


sides—to 
Pacific 


pansion. In this respect Russia, with 
increasing alarm, has seen the exter- 
ual situation completely transformed 
during the last ten years. 

Before the rise of Japan, and while 
the Balkans were regarded as not 
worth the healthy bones of the Pome- 
ranian grenadier, it appeared that allthe 
fruit might safely be allowed to ripen 
until it dropped of itself into the hands 
ef the Tsar. St. Petersburg had to 
reckon with a decaying Turkey, a som- 
nolent China and a Persia yet more ut- 
terly effete. Behind all three stood the 
hopelessly irresolute and vacillating 
policy of England, dependent upon sea- 
power and incapable of inflicting any 
inward wound or organic injury upon 
Russia—strong, indeed, for purely ob- 
structive purposes, but unable to de- 
fine its interests, protesting and re- 
treating with consistent inconsistency, 
still threatening a final stand, sstill 
giving way with ignominious demon- 
strations of impotent ill-humor, and al- 
ways caught at a critical moment be- 
tween two minds. This was the state 
of affairs which enabled Russia to rely 
upon the future with tolerable compla- 
cency, to feel her, way unceasingly by 
inches and to make bold _ strides at 
safe opportunities. If the conditions 
had remained unaltered, St. Petersburg 
might well have been content to bide 
its time, and to hang up the great 
questions of her permanent foreign 
policy until “the work of internal de- 
velopment,” to which M. de Giers re- 
ferred twenty years ago, should be 
sufficiently advanced to enable her to 
force her way upon every side to free 
water. With the dread of the Asiatic 
awakening, the interference in China 
of a concert including Japan and the 
United States, and the ascendancy of 
Germany at Constantinople, all the 











ealculations have had to be revised. 
German engineers are to bridge the 
Bosphorus and to carry the Baghdad 
Railway to the Persian Gulf within 
the next decade. Manchuria, as a sort 
of morganatic annexation, has been 
called another Egypt. But it is an 
Egypt with the France of the Far East 
at its throat, ready to spring with con- 
centrated force upon that quarter, and 
free from all other distractions. In 
one word, the portentous developments 
of the last few years have made it 
clear that a possible combination be- 
tween England, Germany and Japan 
might throw Russia back from every 
goal for which she has striven in the 
Near East and Far East alike since 
Peter the Great, bringing her internal 
affairs to unexampled ruin, sealing her 
up hermetically for another century 
from the warm seas, and compelling 
her to seek her outlets through the 
Arctic ice. 

In the long run, and indeed within 
the near future, the friendship either 
of Germany or England will prove 
an absolute necessity for Russia. Ber- 
lin is aware of that fundamental fact 
and will continue to exploit it in Ger- 
man interests. A wise foreign policy 
would recognize the same truth with 
equal distinctness, and would use 
every exertion, while there is time, to 
turn the new situation to the advan- 


tage of our own interests, which 
are not identical with those of Ger- 
many. 


If we forced Russia by our attitude to 
make terms at any cost with Berlin, 
there could be no result one 
which we should eventually have rea- 
son to regret. The one disaster that 
might be worse would be to join the 
Teuton in overthrowing the Siav, in 
which case we should have to pay ex- 
orbitant toll to Berlin for the purpose 
of making Germany infinitely more 
powerful than now, and indeed as un- 


except 


questionably the first country in the 
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Old World as is the United States in 
the New. 

In spite of the absorbing importance 
of her internal tasks, and the principle 
of peace at almost any price, Russia 
cannot remain passive in face of the 
new and alarming activities which 
threaten to forestall her if she delays. 
Her destiny is no longer as assured in 
any direction as it seemed, even when 
Prince Lobanoff was at the height of 
his power a few years ago. In the in- 
tense competition for trade and terri- 
tory which becomes flercer and wilder 
day by day, every seizable spot on the 
map is in danger from more than one 
quarter. Where one Power has ex- 
pected to enter into natural possession, 
it is liable to wake up some bright 
morning to discover that an enterpris- 
ing neighbor, ready to furnish the most 
plausible explanations, has set up 
strange landmarks overnight. Russia 
begins to realize that while she has 
been waiting for the fruit to drop, in 
the Near East for instance, her most 
formidable neighbor has quietly begun 
to shake the branch. In the Far East, 
nothing can now be done without a 
Concert and nothing can be done with 
a Concert. The indefinite and auto- 
miitic period of Russian expansion is 
at an end, and it has become a matter 
of sudden block out her 
bounds as much as possible and as 


urgency to 


fast as possible wherever her interests 

touch those of other powers. That is 

her external problem. It is also ours. 
II. 

An extremely interesting and im- 
portant volume might be and ought to 
be written upon the evolution of the 
Fastern question since the Treaty of 
Berlin. “Let England and Russia ar- 
rive at an understanding, the rest is 
nothing.” 
Nicholas I 
before the 


The well-known words of 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour 


Crimean war would have 
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been true at any time in the half cen- 
tury from the battle of Navarino to the 
settlement of 1878, but the day of 
that formula has passed. The two 
Powers whose agreement would now 
solve the Eastern question at a stroke, 
are no longer England and Russia. 
They are Russia and Germany. That 
the fate of the Turkish Empire, from 
the Adriatic to the Persian Gulf, will 
be settled either by compromise or 
conflict between the Teuton and the 
Slav, is now as certain as anything in 
the world’s politics. There is no part 
of the Kaiser’s policy more distinctive- 
ly his own than that which has made 
this result inevitable. The Iron Chan- 
cellor predicted the certainty and al- 
most the date of a Russo-French 
rapprochement nearly ten years before 
it occurred. But he was determined 
to prevent it in his time by every 
means in his power. Bismarck, after 
the Bulgarian crisis, played his last 
ecard when he condoned the kidnap- 
ping of Prince Alexander. In spite of 
Austrian discontent, he made the fa- 
mous declaration at the beginning of 
1887, that German interests in the 
Balkans were “not worth the healthy 
bones of a single Pomeranian grena- 
dier,”’ and guaranteed Russia by the 
notorious secret treaty against his own 
chief ally in his own Triple Alliance. 
The fall of the Iron Chancellor was the 
turning point in these strange compli- 
eations. Count Caprivi, by the direc- 
tion of the young Emperor, refused to 
renew the “insurance” treaty with St. 
Fetersburg. The reply of Russia came 
with the Cronstadt fétes, and the 
rapprochement with France, while the 
old Diogenes at Friedrichsruh loaded 
the air with bitter warnings. Kaiser 
Wilhelm began at once to cultivate the 
good graces of the Sultan. During the 
last ten years, Russia has continued to 
strengthen the alliance with the Re- 
public upon the one hand. On the 
other, the Kaiser has pursued with ex- 


traordinary energy and resource the 
work of supporting and exploiting the 
Turk. Count von Biilow continues to 
repeat the well-known Bismarckian 
formuls, in spite of the profound al- 
teration of facts. But the rift in the 
lute upon this question has ruined the 
music. That “he who is not with me 
is against me” is proving in the long 
run to be the inherent weakness of a 
policy of honest brokerage leading 
steadily to the final alienation of Eng- 
land and Russia alike. 

German has become the commercial 
language of Turkey. An English vis- 
itor soon perceives, in spite of his mor- 
tification, the convenience of using it 
in Constantinople in preference to his 
own tongue. In Turkish garrisons the 
guard turns out promptly in honor of 
any casual German traveller. English 
is nothing, and an Englishman is no 
one. It would be foolish to conceal the 
fact, said Sir J. W. Whittall,* “that of 
late years it has been a disadvantage, 
rather than otherwise, to be a British 
subject.” Throughout the Balkans and 
Asia Minor, German enterprise, backed 
upon every occasion of any conse- 
quence by the whole strength of the 
German Government, is carrying all 
before it. “I will do nothing for you; 
I do not intend to let philanthropy in- 
terfere with our trade,” said the Kai- 
ser’s ambassador to one of his own na- 
tionals who wished to help the Arme- 
nians. 

Baron Marschall von _ Bieberstein 
has promoted the interests of Teu- 
tonic concessionaries with an ac- 
tivity and success such as were never 
before employed in diplomatic func- 
tions for the furtherance of trade. A 
little flash of sidelight a few weeks 
ago revealed the situation, when, in 
the dispute over the mails, Baron 
Marschall separated himself from his 
colleagues’ upon securing to the Ger- 


1 Quoted by Mr. Miller n“Travelsand Polities p 
the Near East,” p. 495. 





man interest the concession for the 
Haidar Pasha quays. 

This is a process which Russia re- 
gurded for a long time with mingled 
dislike and complacency. In the dis- 
placement of English interests by Ger- 
man in Turkish commerce, there was 
something rather pleasing than other- 
wise. It became a different matter 
when Baron Marschall obtained the 
concession of the Baghdad Railway 
for the Deutsche Bank against all the 
efforts of the Russian ambassa- 
dor. 

This was a matter in which the inevi- 
table copybook quotation from Bis- 
marck, “Commercial antagonism does 
not interfere with political friendship,” 
was far from satisfactory. A railway 
from the Bosphorus to the Persian 
Gulf would be an enterprise impossible 
to separate from politics, and which 
would never have been backed by the 
Kaiser with personal enthusiasm ex- 
cept for the purpose of some ultimate 
political design. As a matter of fact, 
the dream of colonizing Asia Minor 
has a powerful hold upon the German 
imagination. The desire of the Wil- 
helmstrasse to keep this side of the 
subject in the background in order to 
lull the suspicions of Russia, and the 
sedulous efforts of Dr. Siemens, of the 
Deutsche Bank, to hush the injudicious 
eloquence of colonial enthusiasts lest 
the Turk should take alarm, are, of 
course, perfectly intelligible. But even 
Dr. Siemens, who obtained the conces- 
sion, while he deprecates any talk of 
great German settlements, declares 
that one of the chief objects of the 
Baghdad Railway must be to make 
Mesopotamia the granary of the Fa- 
therland, relieved by the new source of 
supply from a more and more perilous 
dependence upon sea-borne produce. 
Colonization may be disclaimed as the 
deliberate object of the Baghdad Rail- 
way. It is hoped, none the less, that 


colonization will be the eventual result. 
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In any case the great railway would 
create, from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf, a German vested inter- 
est impossible for Russia to extirpate 
except by war. The Kaiser’s aim is 
the moral annexation of Asia Minor, 
which offers a magnificent field for Eu- 
ropean settlement, and forms the stra- 
tegical centre of the Old World. The 
bridge across the Bosphorus, which is 
part of the design of the Baghdad 
Railway, would be the visible sugges- 
tion to the whole world that Constanti- 
nople had passed from the grasp of the 
Slav to that of the Teuton, and that 
the same Power which holds the key 
of the Baltic had seized that of the 
Black Sea. It is perhaps needless to 
labor the demonstration. The ques- 
tion will not become acute until the 
Baghdad extension is begun. This 
cannot be until a re-arrangement of 
the Customs places the Porte in a 
position to meet the heavy kilometri- 
cal Guarantee. Two or three small 
railway companies have had amusing 
difficulties in obtaining the actual 
cash payment of their kilometrical 
guarantees of late. ‘The outlook for 
the far more ambitious schemes and 
expensive claims of the Deutsche 
Bank and its clients is by no means 
clear, and the casting vote, so far as 
the increase of the Turkish tariff is 
concerned, is as yet in our hands. But 


there can be little doubt that in 
the end the Kaiser will have his 
way. 


When the Baghdad Railway begins to 
approach the Persian Gulf, where the 
destined terminus, El Kuweit, is a 
harbor in which the whole German 
navy of the future could ride with 
ease, and when the piers of the bridge 
over the Bosphorus actually begin to 
be laid—things likely to be realized 
within the next decade—the Bismarck- 
jan system of Russo-German relations 
will have become impossible. It will 
“leap to light” that the direct competi- 
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tors for the empire of the Near East 
are the Teuton and the Slav.’ 

In the meantime, as Count Goluchow- 
ski hinted in his recent disquieting 
speeches to the Delegations, Russia 
lias begun to take her measures. The 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister 
could not have spoken in that style if 
the Balkan Agreement with St. Peters- 
burg were as completely directed as 
before towards the unconditional pres- 
ervation of the status quo. Without 
the connivance of Russia it would be 
impossible for Austria to be confronted 
with “facts which she could not ac- 
cept.” The obvious truth is that the 
development of the Kaiser’s policy in 
the Near East has been followed by a 
new attitude upon the part of Count 
Lamsdorff. It was one thing to con- 
template a compromise like the ad- 
vance of Austria to Salonika simulta- 
neously with the parallel movement of 
Russia to Constantinople and the Dar- 
danelles. It is quite another thing to 
assist in keeping the way open for 
Austria to the Agean, while Germany 
is supplanting Russia elsewhere. St. 
Petersburg has returned to an active 
Slav sentiment is the one 
‘an counter-work 


Slav policy. 
force by which she 
German influence. The Macedonian 
and Albanian questions furnish the 
lever. Macedonia is criminally mis- 
governed in defiance of the stipulations 
of the Treaty of Berlin, imposed upon 
Russia by the Powers themselves, and 
the condition of the province is ap- 
proaching the point where revolt will 
make the status quo in the Balkans un- 
tenable and re-open the whole Eastern 
Question. What then? Russia will 
not at present do anything to disturb 
equilibrium, but if it 
should be upset from within it is evi- 
dent, from Count Goluchowski’s speech 


the existing 


2 On June 18th, Lord Cranborne, replying to Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice, indicated an astonishing 
vagueness in the state of Foreign Office information 
upon this subject. The British Government con- 
fesses itself equally unaware that the route of the 
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to the Delegations, that she keeps her- 
self free to deal with the consequences. 
With one hand M. Zinovieff holds back 


the agitation, and with the other 
checks the reprisals of the Turk. 
Everything suggests that what is now 
contemplated in St. Petersburg is an 
autonomous Macedonia, which would 
bar the way of Austria to the south 
and constitute the fact which Count 
Goluchowski explains the Dual Mon- 
archy “could not accept.” This declar- 
ation suits Count Lamsdorff’s purposes 
very well. It shows Austria once more 
in the old character of “gaoler” to a 
Slav nationality, while Germany is the 
epen backer of the unregenerate Turk, 
no matter how repugnant to the Treaty 
of Berlin and offensive to the public 
sense of Europe, are the abuses con- 
doned. Russia, in spite of the tempo- 
rary restraint she has placed upon the 
Macedonian agitation, is once more the 
hope of the Slavs. She has again suc- 
ceeded in drawing Servia, Bulgaria 
and Montenegro alike closer to herself 
and The only 
probable basis of interest between all 
four upon which the new understand- 
ing could be maintained would be the 
aim, in case of emergency, at an au- 
tonomous Macedonia, disappointing to 
all their conflicting claims in itself, 
but preferable alike to an Austrian oc- 
cupation and to the gross scandal of 
the existing system which condemns 
Servians and Bulgarians alike to stew 
in each other’s juice in the name of 
the Great Powers. The important 
point in the meantime is, that in spite 
of the agreement which has maintained 
the status quo in the Balkans for four 
years, and served the main purposes 
of Russia during the acute phase of 
the Far Eastern crisis, St. Petersburg 
has now added a better understanding 


closer to each other. 


Raghdad Railway is definitely decided, and that the 
increase of the import duties proposed by the Porte 
is notoriously designed in German expectations to 
provide the guarantee. 








with Servia, to the fidelity of Monte- 
negro and the docility of Sophia. 

There is another factor. The Al- 
banian question has become a perma- 
nent irritant in the relations of Rome 
and Vienna. The projected line from 
Serajevo to Mitrovitza giving Austria 
direct railway communication with 
Salonika would rivet the strategic and 
economic mastery of the two Central 
Empires upon the whole Balkan penin- 
sula. This species of monopoly would 
place Italy, as she thinks, at a pro- 
found political and commercial disad- 
vantage. In the projected counter-rail- 
way from the Adriatic across the Aus- 
trian line to a point on the Danube be- 
low the Iron Gates, Italian interests 
are at one with those of Russia and 
her protégés. It remains to be seen 
whether this new and interesting lev- 
erage upon the Triple Alliance, to- 
gether with the Slav sentiment of the 
three central States will form a suc- 
cessful counterpoise against the Ger- 
man-Austrian economico-strategical 
campaign. Between these two forces 
lies the supreme issue, and the fate of 
Macedonia will show, sooner than 
seems to be expected in Western Eu- 
rope, whether destiny for all the pur- 
poses of the twentieth century is to 
decide for Teuton or Russian. 

It is high time that this country 
should determine the frame of mind 
in which it is to regard the future of 
the Eastern question. Democracy 
would never fight to keep Russia out 
of Constantinople, were all the contro- 
versies between the two Empires ad- 
justed. If we backed “the wrovg 
horse” in 1855 and 1878, is it to be sup- 
posed for a moment we should back 
it again? It is one of the strange fea- 
tures of English foreign policy during 
the last few years, that we proclaim 
cur former policy towards Russia to 
have been a colossal mistake, without 
arriving at any definite improvement 
of our relations with St. Petersburg, 
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or providing any security for Russia 


or ourselves, that the sinister accident 
of some chance hour will not force us 
to repeat the error in spite of our deep- 
est instinct. Unless we had abandoned 
all thought of attempting to keep Rus- 
sia out of Constantinople, to have cast 
off the friendship of the Turk for a fu- 
tile interest in the Armenians, would 
have been not philanthropy but insan- 
ity. No foreign government is now so 
much disliked in Turkey as our own, 
and no nationals are regarded with less 
favor than British subjects. We can- 
not propose to turn the scale upon the 
pan-German side in the future struggle 
for the ultimate reversion of Constan- 
tinople or to resist the creation of a 
new and greater Holy Roman Empire, 
striding from Hamburg, the 
Sosphorus, and along the Baghdad 
Railway to El Kuweit—the naval ar- 
senal of the future upon the Persian 
Gulf. In the alternative, 
have seen is now emerging from the 
vague hypotheses of political specula- 
tion into steady shape, we should let 
it be known that where it is a simple 
question of aggrandizing either Ger- 
man or Slav at the expense of the 
other, British interests in the political 
future of the Balkans and Asia Minor 
are not worth the healthy bones of a 
single British Grenadier. The foreign 
policy of a democracy needs plain axi- 
oms on main questions. One of them 
ought to be the neutrality of this 
country in the Eastern question, un- 
less the failure of a resolute attempt 
to reach a general understanding with 
Russia upon the greater Asiatic ques- 
tion should compel us to throw our 
force against her along the whole line 
of her foreign policy. 


across 


that as we 


III. 


But when we turn to the supreme 
issue of an Asiatic settlement, we 
shall realize at once that our policy 
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can be intelligible to no one but our- 
selves upon the Near Eastern and the 
ar Eastern problem alike. To de- 
clare that we had backed the “wrong 
horse” without drawing any practical 
conclusion for our future guidance 
from that astounding admission was 
sufficiently remarkable. It was still 
more so to declare that there was 
“room for both Russia and England in 
Asia” without attaching any specific 
meaning to the words. If we knew 
what we meant by it and had formed 
the slightest practical conception of 
exactly what amount of room we 
thought Russian influence should be 
allowed to occupy, the phrase of which 
both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
have been guilty, would have repre- 
sented great statesmanship. Until we 
attach a definite theory of compromise 
to the words they will have all the 
mischievous effect which empty senti- 
ments and vague platitude can exert 
upon the most dangerous spheres of 
practical politics. Mr. Balfour invited 
Itussia to take an ice-free terminus for 
the Siberian Railway upon the eve of 
the occupation of Port Arthur. To 
reach open water the trans-continental 
line had to be diverted across Man- 
churia. No sane being, as has been 
said over and over again in this Re- 
view, could expect for a moment if 
the vital extremity of Russia’s Asiatic 
communications were to pass through 
Manchuria and to come out upon the 
coast over against an armed Japan, 
that Port Arthur could become other 
than a great fortress, or Manchuria 
less Russian than Moscow. 

If there was to be no “room” for 
Muscovite expansion at this point, ab- 
solutely the furthest removed of all 
possible quarters from our own terri- 
tory, then to have said that there was 
“room” for England and Russia alike 
in Asia was patent nonsense. Yet we 
have never ceased to keep up the 
struggle with obstinate and futile in- 
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consistency against the informal an- 
nexation of Manchuria, and we have 
never ceased to protest at the same 
time that there is abundant room for 
both Powers within the vast frame 
of the largest continent. In one word 
we did not know what we meant in 
Asia when we indulged in comfortable 
verbiage. We do not know what we 
mean now. 

In China the position of Russia is 
simple. We should find it profitable 
to understand it, whether we decide 
to acquiesce or demur. It is assumed, 
to put the typical impression in broad 
terms, that because she has advanced 
to Manchuria her policy is to advance 
up to Hong Kong. But this is a view 
which strangely ignores a distinction 
of some importance. Manchuria was 
necessary to Russia and was absorbed. 
The rest of China is not necessary, 
and the eighteen provinces in which 
trade is concerned cannot be absorbed. 
Unless the Siberian Railway was to 
end in ice, it had to be carried to a 
Manchurian port. We tolerated the 
agreement which gave Russia not only 
the right to carry the track to a ter- 
minus upon the Yellow Sea but to po- 
lice the line with Cossacks. Compared 
with this everything else in the matter 
of annexation was diplomatic leather 
and prunella. But the Foreign Office, 
with that obstinacy: disproportioned to 
the end, which is the very character- 
istic of weakness, has always accepted 
the realities and resisted the formal- 
ities of Russian occupation. It was a 
matter of life and death for Russiay 
policy in the Far East after the over 
throw of China that Japan should not 
entrench herself in the very position 
which would destroy the whole strate- 
gical value and jeopardize much of the 
economic prospects of the Trans-Asi- 
atic line. At this point also, Russia 
was face to face with the new danger. 
She could no longer rely upon her am- 
bitions to fulfil themselves in their 











own time by an automatic evolution. 
When Japan had been expelled and 
Kiao-Chau occupied, Port Arthur had 
to be seized, and an open-water ter- 
minus for the Siberian Railway se- 
cured at once. These are considera- 
tions which should have been sympa- 
thetically recognized at once by any 
diplomacy really convinced that there 
is room in Asia both for British power 
and Russian development. The vital 
service rendered by Berlin in joining 
St. Petersburg and Paris against Japan 
accounts for much of the restraint with 
which German enterprise in Turkey 
has been regarded by Russia. 

From the crisis of the last twelve 
months, a clear argument for the fu- 
ture of Russian policy in China has 
emerged. Whatever dreams may have 
existed of the ultimate assimilation of 
the Middle Kingdom have been finally 
dissipated by the appearance in Chi- 
nese affairs of a concert’ including 
America and Japan. Absorption of 
China is impossible politically, had it 
ever been morally otherwise. Regen- 
eration in any real sense, Russia 
would dread and detest. If the Yellow 
Peril ever became a reality it would 
threaten Russia, which has been under 
the ‘Mongol harrow before. Even now 
the Chinese show an alarming ten- 
dency to swarm north. Any great 
awakening of the Yellow race, not 
necessarily to military power, but to 
any sort of increased mobility, might 
very easily mean the Mongolization of 
Siberia with its mere sprinkling, as 
yet, of white settlers. If regeneration 
is not desired by Russia, the partition of 
China is still less her aim. That would 
mean that Germany would obtain the 
region between the Yellow River and 
the Yangtze, including the northern 
half of the Yangtze basin. Chinese 
millions under German drill-masters 
upon her weakest frontier would only 
be another form of the Yellow Peril. 
The settled policy of Russia wili be to 
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keep China unregenerate and intact, 
and to encourage the Bogdychan, 


whether the Dragon Throne is to re- 
turn to Peking or not, to see in the 
Tsar his best protector. St. Peters- 
burg at least believes that Sir Robert 
Hart and Professor Vambery, arriving 
at the same conclusion from entirely 
different sides of experience, are not 
wholly wrong in their theory of the 
formidable possibilities latent in the 
resisting power of Asiatismus in gen- 
eral and of its Chinese form above all. 
What if the awakening of the Celestial 
were to be followed by the awakening 
of Islam along the whole middle line 
of the Old World from Peking to the 
Adriatic! There, too, Professor Vam- 
bery thinks there is a sleep which will 
some day be broken. These are long 
views. The practical point is that Rus- 
sia has reached the limits of homoge- 
neous empire in the Far East, and has 
obtained in that direction, after the ef- 
forts of three centuries, a real outlet 
upon the sea such as she is still denied 
elsewhere. For political reasons Rus- 
sia is as firmly opposed to the disin- 
tegration of China proper as are we 
for commercial reasons. Her policy 
has far more in common with that of 
England or the United States than has 
that of Germany, who at heart would 
prefer partition and the realization of 
her original hope after the Japanese 
War of creating a Yellow India. The 
present writer is convinced that the 
easiest provision to arrange in an An- 
glo-Russian settlement would be a 
guarantee of the integrity of China. 


IV. 


Upon the Pacific the imprisoned em- 
pire has already attained its outlet. 
Upon the Bosphorus, the Power which 
threatens to place Russia further than 
ever from securing possession of the 
key of her own main gate, is not Eng- 
land, but Germany. There remains the 
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third historic aim—that of an opening 
for the centre of the Tsardom to the 
Persian Gulf. Here St. Petersburg has 
to reckon directly with us. Whether 
the future force of Slav expansion— 
once the Siberian Railway is complete, 
and the position in the Far East ren- 
dered comparatively secure—is to con- 
centrate against Germany in the Near 
East or against England in Persia, is 
a momentous alternative which de- 
pends upen our own choice. It was 
shown in the preceding article that 
with the gigantic increase in the popu- 
lation of Russia, despite a frightful 
mortality, her numbers can hardly be 
less than the colossal figure of 200,000,- 
000 by about 1925. It will be 150,000,- 
000 in less than ten years. In the mean- 
time, she is immensely improving her 
whole strategical apparatus. These 
pages have been written to little pur- 
pose if it is not made plainer that we 
should either strike a plain and final 
settlement with Russia or prepare to 
grapple with her betimes. It is again 
a question of the amount of room that 
we are prepared to concede to Russia 
in Asia; and Persia, as a matter of 
fact, is the only vital point at which it 
is possible for us to offer a supremely 
valuable concession. A couple of 
months ago the whole subject was dis- 
cussed in a sudden access of judicial 
spirit by the “Novoe Vremya,” which 
has since relapsed into anger quite 
after our own fashion. The article in 
the leading Russian organ deserves 
close study, and expresses the frame of 
mind in which the Russian opinion, on 
the whole though slowly and with re- 
peated fluctuations, is drawing away 
from Germany and nearer to us:— 


An alliance between two Powers is 
only possible when such Powers have 
no designs hurtful to one another. 
This is a political axiom requiring no 
proof, consequently we have only to 
show here that the ulterior aims of 
Germany and Russia are antagonistic. 


... Lord Salisbury once remarked 
that Russian and English interests 
need not clash in Asia as there is room 
enough for both. This proposition may 
be accepted as true provided England 
has no intention of adding such near 
lying countries as Arabia, Mesopotamia 
and Persia to her dominion. Let Eng- 
land only understand that we do not 
desire India, but must get down to the 
Persian Gulf and the matter is settled. 
Owing to the great breadth of Asia, 
England and Russia can move there in 
parallel lines without colliding, but let 
either go a little to one side then 
trouble is inevitable. If Russia moves 
in the direction of India and not to- 
wards the Persian Gulf, then a crisis 
must arise. Unfortunately Europe is 
smaller than Asia, and parallel lines 
are no longer possible for Russia and 
Germany.’ 


“Let England only understand that 
we do not desire India, but must get 
down to the Persian Gulf and the mat- 
ter is settled.” What do we think of 
the price? This is the crux of the An- 
glo-Russian difficulty and the point at 
which all efforts to pull straight the 
one great entanglement of our diplo- 
macy may stop at the real knot. If 
this is solved all is solved. If not, 
nothing; nor can there ever be a solu- 
tion except by war against which we 
should have to provide by adopting 
conscription or entering the Triple Al- 
liance. 

To represent the Muscovite advance 
as inspired by a conscious aim to con- 
quer India, is like saying that the ob- 
ject of the trappers who explored the 
Canadian Northwest, was to discover 
the North Pole. Let it be repeated, 
as a matter of fact not of opinion, that 
if Asia had been broken off at the 
spurs of the Himalayas in remote 
ages, and if our Indian Empire had 
never existed, the course of Russian 
expansion would have been the same. 
Siberia is the mere prolongation of 


8“Novoe Vremya.” St. Petersburg, April 28th, 190T. 
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Russia, and the distinction between 
the two is geographically and histori- 
cally without meaning. There was no 
reason of any sort why the Cossack ad- 
venturers should have been aware 
when they had crossed the insignificant 
lines of the Urals, more than three 
centuries ago, that they had thereupon 
begun to approach India, and had en- 
tered upon a career of Russian ag- 
grandizement. When Ferdinand and 
Isabella were expelling the Moors, 
Ivan III began to break the Tartar 
yoke and to smite the Golden Horde. 
The first raid into Asia was made a 
few years after Columbus discovered 
America. Permanent dominion in Si- 
beria was commenced with the foun- 
dation of Tobolsk a year before the 
Armada. In the reign of our Charles 
II the hardy pioneers who followed the 
example of Yermak, had traced their 
way across the whole Continent to the 
Pacific. A century before the issue of 
the struggle with Dupleix had decided 
whether a British Empire in India 
should exist, Russian expansion had 
secured four-fifths of the Tsar’s Asi- 
atic territory as it exists to-day. From 
that stage it was as inevitable that 
Slav progress should endeavor to push 
from the heart of the land to the sea, 
as that Anglo-Saxon adventure should 
make its way inland from many 
coasts. 

The instinct of the land-locked peo- 
ple breaking out towards the sea has 
been what may be called the natural 
inverse of the propensity of a sea-bred 
people like ourselves to penetrate into 
interiors. No responsible Russian has 
ever advocated an attack upon India, 
except as a measure forced upon the 
Government of the Tsar by our formér 
Eastern policy. “The present war,” 
wrote General Duhamel, in submitting 
his project for the invasion of our Asi- 
atic dominions to the Tsar Nicholas I, 
in 1854, “which is declared to the knife, 
imposes upon Russia the duty of show- 
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ing how she can attack England in her 
only vulnerable point, India, and thus 
force her to assemble so great a force 
in Asia as to weaken her action in 


Europe.” The keynote of Skobeleff’s 
scheme in 1887 was given in the pri- 
vate letter to a friend, written from 
Central Asia, where the plan had been 
drawn up, “I am all the less in a posi- 
tion to apply for leave to quit this re- 
gion, because I firmly believe in its 
aggressive power as an agent for the 
solution of the Eastern question.” Again 
General Skobeleff wrote, “The more 
powerful Russia becomes in Central 
Asia, the weaker does England become 
in India, and consequently the more 
amenable in Europe.” 

The most obvious argument in favor 
of abandoning, no less explicitly than 
implicitly, the traditional opposition in 
the Near East, is that by barring Mus- 
covite ambitions upon the Bosphorus, 
we force them to break back upon 
ourselves in Asia. India is not an 
outlet. It lies beyond the orbit of Rus- 
sian evolution. It is another world. 
Russia has never had the intention of 
marching upon our Indian Empire, as 
an objective in itself, any more than 
of marching against Berlin or Vienna 
as objectives in themselves. Delhi is 
no less completely than Berlin or Vien- 
na outside the natural sphere of Slav 
development, which is meant to be 
homogeneous in race and territory, or 
not so only to the extent required for 
adequate egress to the sea—the obvious 
condition of full political power and 
economic independence. We see In- 
dia through the large end of the tele- 
scope, and Russia sees it through the 
small. It is in the foreground of our 
picture, and altogether in the back- 
ground of theirs. We may accept 
without reservation the assurance of 
the “Novoe Vremya” that Russia 
“does not desire India, but must get 
down to the Persian Gulf,” and that 
to concede the great central outlet 
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‘would settle the whole Anglo-Russian 
controversy. 

Why not? This is infinitely the most 
important point in the whole range of 
Imperial policy. The Persian Gulf is 
the nearest outlet upon open ocean of 
the region including Trans-Caucasia 
and Central Siberia, which will be the 
centre of gravity of industrial Russia. 
Persia, in a word, is precisely as im- 
portant to her future as was Manchu- 
ria, and in the blocking out of her 
scheme of Empire, Bunder Abbas now 
plays the same part as Port Arthur 
did before it had been secured. Our 
entire position in Asia, and perhaps in 
the whole world, will depend upon our 
arriving at a clearer mind as to our 
intentions with regard to Bunder Ab- 
bas. Lord Curzon’s two vast volumes 
were written in an oratorical state of 
mind to prove that any serious attempt 
of Russia to gain a footing upen the 
Persian Gulf should be the instant sig- 
nal for a struggle that “would ring 
from pole to pole.” The following pas- 
sage is as emphatic in conviction as it 
is unadmirable in manner:— 


But at least, she (England) must and 
does claim in return for the sacrifices 
to which she has submitted, and the 
capital which she has sunk, and for 
the sake of the peace which she is here 
to guard, that no hostile political influ- 
ence shall introduce its discordant fea- 
tures upon the scene. A Russian port 
in the Persian Gulf, that dear dream 
of so many a patriot from the Neva or 
the Volga, would, even in times of 
peace, import an element of unrest into 
the life of the Gulf, that would shake 
the delicate equilibrium so laboriously 
established, would wreck a commerce 
that is valued at many millions sterling, 
and would let loose again the passions 
of jarring nationalities only too ready 
to fly at each other’s throats. Let 
Great Britain and Russia fight their 
battles or compose their differences 
elsewhere, but let them not turn into 
a scene of sanguinary conflict the 
peaceful field of a hard-won trade. 
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I should regard the concession of a 
port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia 
as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, 
as a wanton rupture of the status quo, 
and as an international provocation to 
war; and I should impeach the British 
Minister who was guilty of acquiesc- 
ing in such a surrender, as a traitor to 
his country.‘ 


The worst feature of this disastrous 
view is that its author may be responsi- 
ble for the foreign policy of this country 
when the emergency arises. The weak 
point of the argument is that Lord 
Curzon, when framing it, had believed 
the Baghdad Railway to be an imprac- 
ticable enterprise. It has since be- 
come a German concession, with the 
finest harbor upon the Persian Gulf 
for its terminus. If we are not to op- 
pose a German railway ending in a 
naval station at Kuweit, we should be 
guilty of the crowning act of infatu- 
ated folly in a secular process of 
diplomatic blunders, by invoking Ar- 
mageddon in Asia, rather than allow a 
Russian railway to reach Bunder Ab- 
bas. If we cannot make this conces- 
sion, then the protests that there is 
room for both Russia and England in 
Asia are not comfortable doctrine, but 
pernicious cant. Commercially, M. 
Witte would find effectual means of 
reassuring British trade. Politically. 
once the second great outlet had been 
secured, all the dangerous energies of 
Russia would turn once more to the 
Near East. In timely exchange for al- 
lowing Russian railways from the Cau- 
casus and Central Siberia to reach 
Bunder Abbas, India and the whole 
empire would be relieved from a night- 
mare of anxiety and expense. Our 
naval supremacy, if a conflict with the 
Dual Alliance were no longer the first 
probability, would be assured for an- 
other long period without the colossal 
increase of the burthen, that in face of 
the naval development of Germany the 


4“Persia and the Persian Question,” vol. ti, p. 465. 





unquestioned maintenance of the mas- 
tery of the seas will otherwise entail. 
Every problem of the empire, strategi- 
eal, diplomatic, fiscal, would be enor- 
mously simplified. Above all, we should 
be freed from the political apprehen- 
sions which prevent the national mind 
from concentrating its whole strength 
upon the vital struggle for our commer- 
cial position. 

The present writer is of those who 
conceive that while we retain the com- 
mand of the sea, it would be an aid to 
the defence of India, to encourage Rus- 
sia to develop at the mouth of the Per- 
sian Gulf another vulnerable extrem- 
ity. The key of India is not Herat. It 
is not Bunder Abbas. It is not and 
never can be anything but the strength 
of this nation. The key of India is 
the power of England. If we can rely 
upon the most stupendous natural bar- 
riers upon the face of the globe, in ad- 
dition to our own intrinsic power, Lord 
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Curzon’s 
much as the Briton on the top of the 
wall protesting that the Pict must not 


view suggests nothing so 


come within sight of the wall. But 
the point is not so much whether this 
opinion meets with acquiescence or de- 
mur. It is that we should realize the 
importance of the issue, the supreme 
necessity of vital decision. The ques- 
tion of Bunder Abbas will be what 
that of Port Arthur was, and it ought 
to be the final question of peace or 
war between the two great Asiatic 
powers. A timely resolution either 
way taken within our own minds 
should determine the future orientation 
of our whole policy. There could be 
no more disastrous, no more ignomini- 
ous misfortune for the Empire than 
that we should again be caught be- 
tween two minds in a matter upon 
which the whole Anglo-Russian prob- 
lem will depend. 
“Calchas.”’ 





A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BANQUET AT THE QUIRINAL.* 


I. 


Ceremony and etiquette have always 
been very complicated things, full of 
mystery and difficulty for the profane. 
They were especially so in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century—the 
hey-dey of perukes and of barocco art; 
and nowhere in Europe were traditions 
and fermalities more strictly observed 
than in Rome, at the Pontifical Court. 
There all things were regulated with 
the same precision as the ceremonial 
of public worship. The Pope was, 
above everything, the High Priest, 
whose lightest act must bear the im- 
press of his pre-eminent rank, and a 


* Translated for The Living Age. 





great mass of minute precedents had 
gradually accumulated embracing the 
entire life at the Papal court, both of 
the Pontiff himself and of those who 
were about him. Robes, precedence, 
visits, forms of meeting and greeting, 
manner of sitting, standing, eating, 
drinking, speaking, writing—all these 
things were arranged acording to rule. 
The effect was fine, and the regularity 
useful; but it must have been a weari- 
some task to learn, and still more to 
follow the prescribed order. The 
Popes, indeed, occasionally allowed 
themselves to deviate from this rigid 
line. Such infractions of the law of 
etiquette were manifestations of their 
own omnipotence, which no man had 
the right to reprove or criticize; but 
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novelties of this kind were highly in- 
teresting, of course, to those con- 
cerned, and were scrupulously noted 
and recorded, 

Thus, for example, it is expressly 
stated in that venerable manual, the 
“Caerimoniale Romanum,” that “no 
woman may eat in the presence of the 
Pope; not even an empress, a queen or 
a member of his own family.” The 
prohibition was, however, known to 
have been disregarded more than once 
during the Middle Ages; nor could it 
be forgotten that in the great days of 
the Renaissance at the courts of the 
Iorgia and the Medici Popes some 
slight relaxation of the rule had cer- 
tainly obtained. But the rule 
mained; it dated before the compila- 
tion of the “Caerimoniale,” and as a 
matter of fact the Pontiff’s table had 
very seldom been brushed by the petti- 
coats of a woman. 

Clement VII had dined with Francis 
I and the Queen of France when he 
went to Marseilles in October, 
1535, to celebrate the marriage of his 
niece, Catherine de Medicis, with the 
young Prince Henry of France. Clem- 
ent VIII also, after blessing at Ferrara 
in November, i598, the marriage, by 
proxy, between Philip III of Spain and 
Margaret of Austria, invited the young 
queen and her mother, the Archduch- 
ess Maria, to dine with him. It should 
be said, however, that in order to ren- 
der the anomaly less marked, a sepa- 
rate table was laid for the two prin- 
cesses about half a yard distant from 
that of the Pope, and a little lower 
than his. 

We find no other exceptions to the 
prevailing rule until the arrival in 
Rome, during the month of December, 
1655, of Queen Christina of Sweden. 
Alexander VII desired to lavish all 
possible honors and attentions upon 
the great convert, and among other 
things to ask her to dine. But he 
found himself confronted by a new 


re- 
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difficulty. The use of a high-backed 
chair, with arms, in the Pope’s pres- 
ence, was reserved exclusively for 
reigning sovereigns. Other royal per- 
sonages had to be satisfied with a 
seat having a lower back and no arms. 
What, then, was to be done about 
Christina? She was a queen no longer, 
though she claimed all the prerogatives 
of one, and the Pontiff was most anx- 
ious not to offend her susceptibilities. 
To solve the difficulty they invoked the 
genius of Bernini. He was commis- 
sioned to design something which 
should be neither an arm-chair nor a 
mere seat, or rather both in one—a hy- 
brid affair with a suitable support for 
the back and small round arms—the 
consecrated form being square. If the 
problem was a tough one, the artist 
had the consolation of being told not 
to spare expense—a proviso always 
easy to observe. Bernini did, in fact, 
design a new form of chair eminently 
satisfactory to all parties. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the triumphant 
ingenuity of its construction escaped 
the vigilant eye of the ex-queen of 
Sweden, for she would not have been 
best pleased with the compromise had 
she detected it. 


Il. 

The entertainment in question was 
given on Sunday, December 26th, in a 
certain large hall of the palace, which 
was usually reserved for Advent and 
Lenten preaching; and the Prior Count 
Cualdo, in his “History of the Queen 
of Sweden,” describes the festival 
thus:— 

“On the following Sunday His Holi- 
ness gave a state-dinner in the palace 
and this was the order in which the 
guests were seated. There were two 
tables, not quite two feet apart. That 
at which the Pontiff sat was four 
inches higher than the Queen’s, and he 
occupied a red-velvet cushioned chair 














in the middle of one side and had a 
foetstool about six inches high. The 
Queen sat in the Royal Chair which 
had been designed expressly for the oc- 
cusion, at the Pope’s right, on the 
floor-level, but under the baldachino, 
and having a rug beneath her feet. 
Thon Antonio della Cuena saluted Her 
Majesty, the Marchese Hippolito Ben- 
tinagli presented her goblet, the Conte 
Francesco Maria Santinelli acted as her 
tuster. It was, in short, the kind of 
banquet which a great prince gives to 
a great princess. 

“Father Oliva, of the Society of Jesus, 
delivered one of his wise and witty 
discourses.” 

Gualdo has the reputation of a con- 
scientious chronicler, and was for 
some years in the service of the Queen 
of Sweden. We may therefore rely on 
the accuracy of his narrative. I will 
add, however, as illustrating the nicety 
with which everything was balanced 
and calculated by the master of cere- 
monies, that the Queen’s chair was 
placed under the edge of the balda- 
chino, half covered and half not. It 
appears to have been an opportunist 
chair. 

I am sorry not to be able to give the 
name of the cook who managed the 
material part of this great feast. These 
were famous times for cooks, confec- 
tioners, major-domos and persons of 
that sort. It was the period of those 
elaborate creations in confectionery 
called Triumphs—the age of art in 
sugar as well as of sugar in art. Yet 
the name of him who created that 
feast of the 26th of December has 
passed into oblivion! What we do 
know is that one of the brightest stars 
of the culinary constellation shed his 
light upon Christina and served her 
devotedly all through her tour of the 
Pontifical States. I allude to Luigi 
Fedeli, a justly celebrated major- 
domo, nourished (the word is appropri- 
ate) on the great traditions of the 
ducal court of Mantua up to the time 
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when he was called to Rome by Inno- 
cent X. After the death of the Pam- 
phili Pope he resided in Ancona, where 
he exercised a most important func- 
tion. It was his duty to attend in per- 
son and to cater for—I dare not say 


feed—all princes, ambassadors and 
other great persons travelling in the 
papal states as guests of the Pontiff. 
He met Christina at Ferrara, and con- 
ducted her as far as the Roman cam- 
pagna. Good Fedeli arranged for an 
especially high holiday at Assisi, 
where he was permitted to decorate 
the Queen’s table with several “mirac- 
ulous compositions,” the description 
whereof occupies two full pages of 
Gualdo’s book. There were gods, an- 
cardinal virtues, heroes and 
harpies, beside a great deal of architec- 
ture. The Queen was deeply impressed; 
and after the banquet she had the 
Triumphs taken to her own room, 
where she could enjoy them better. 
Observing that one piece had been 
omitted, she immediately sent for it, 
and no wonder, for it was entitled 
“Immortality.” 

Even moreremarkable must have been 
the achievements of Fedeli at Forll, 
since there a whole book was written 
about them; and they inspired the 
“golden muse” of Sig. Remigio Fegazi 
with the following stanzas:— 


gels, 


MADRIGAL. 


(Addressed to Sig. Luigi Fedeli, and 
suggested by the magnificent Triumphs 
and other creations in sugar produced 
by him on the occasion of the visit to 
TYorli of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Sweden.) 


Marvel no more, ye Gentiles, 
At wonder-workers of an elder day, 
For lo, Luigi comes, more potent than 
all they! 


The champion takes the field, 
And unimagined glories are revealed; 
Trophy and arch and tower colossal 
rise; 
Earth, sky and sea are here—and men 
and deities! 
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Wherefore, name we not well 
The daughter of this man’s body— 
Miracle? 


I was on the point of recording my 
impression that, in our day, the profes- 
sors of the saccharine art never attain 
the honors of print, when, by a singu- 
lar coincidence, the post brought me an 
Iinglish book of 128 pages, all about 
the luscious cuisine of certain famous 
inns, among them one at Rome. The 
volume’ was even adorned with a col- 
ored likeness of one Monsieur Joseph, 
Commander-in-Chief of Sauce-Pans ina 
well-known London restaurant. Les 
siecles se suinent, et se ressemblent. 

To return to the seventeenth century. 
The entertainment given by Alexander 
VII was a sumptuous one, but it was 
not repeated during his pontificate. 
Thirteen years elapsed before Chris- 
tina got another invitation to the papal 
board. Returning from her second 
visit to Switzerland, she found in the 
chair of Peter the successor of Alexan- 


der, Clement IX, who had been a great . 


friend of hers when she first came to 
Rome, and when he was only Monsig- 
nor Giulio Rospigliosi. Clement knew 
that Christina had worked hard for his 
election; he selected her staunch friend 
Azzolino for his Secretary of State, 
and desired publicly to testify to the 
Queen his gratitude for the zeal with 
which, during her sojourn abroad, she 
had served the interests of the Church 
and the Catholic propaganda. These 
were valid reasons for honoring Chris- 
tina in some signal manner, and it was 
therefore determined, that etiquette 
should be infringed once more, and her 
ex-Majesty invited to a state banquet. 
Sunday, December 9th, 1668, was the 
day selected for the demonstration. 
Clement’s health was delicate, and 
he was much more versed in literature 
and art than in the ordering of ban- 
quets. He fasted frequently and his 


1 Howes. “The Passing Show.” London, 1900. 
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customary meal was limited to three 
dishes the cost of which was not to 
exceed fifteen baiocchi, or about twelve 
cents. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, he desired to have the thing done 
splendidly, and he gave his ministers 
carte blanche. 

I find this important affair noticed in 
the archives of Florence, of Naples and 
of Paris. The most circumstantial 
account of it occurs in a letter to M. 
de Lionne, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in France, written by his godson, the 
Abbé Augustine de Servien, who was 
a son of the celebrated diplomatist, 
Abel de Servien. The young abbé 
was attached to the French embassy 
in Rome, and he was also camieriecre 
segreto straordinario to the Pope. In 
the latter capacity he and his eleven 
colleagues—there are hundreds of 
them in these days—waited at the pa- 
pal table; and he was instructed by 
Monsignor le Bourlemont, who was 
directing the affairs of the embassy in 
the absence of the Duc de Chaulnes, 
to describe at length the interesting 
spectacle which it had been his priv- 
ilege ta witness. 

On the day before the banquet, the 
Queen was invited to hear preaching at 
the Quirinal, where the Pope was 
then residing. Clement was not fond 
of the Vatican, and much preferred, 
even in winter, to live at the Quirinal, 
where he found the rooms more con- 
venient and the gardens more attrac- 
tive. Christina went to the Quirinal 
incognito—that is, without an escort— 
and alighted from her coach at one of 
the smaller doors. Here she was re- 
ceived by Cardinal Azzolino and con- 
ducted to the apartment prepared for 
her where she awaited the arrival of 
Monsignor the Major-domo. Soon after 
an elegant collation was served her in 
private, the dishes being all of silver, 
and brought in by the twelve secret 
and extraordinary chamberlains. 

The Queen, however, took nothing ex- 








cept one cup of chocolate from the 
hands of the Abbé de Servien. Soon 
after the Pope arrived, exchanged a 
few pleasant words with the Queen 
and then proceeded on his way to the 
great hall. Two small screens were 
set up, one on the Pope’s right, and the 
other on his left, between him and the 
Queen, whereby he was enabled to 
hear distinctly without being seen; 
and this novel arrangement was much 
remarked upon at the time, and be- 
came a precedent for future occasions. 
The preacher was the self-same Father 
Oliva, whom Christina had heard thir- 
teen years before, when she was the 
guest of Alexander VII; and we are 
forced to conclude that he had not im- 
proved with time since the Abbé Ser- 
vien writes:— 

“Father Oliva preached on the Con- 
ception, and made some remarkable 
statements, but did not give entire 
satisfaction to his audience.” 

Immediately after the sermon the 
Pope and the Queen parted and went 
their several ways to their own abodes. 

On the ensuing day matters were ar- 
ranged with much more of state and 
ceremony. The Pope sent his nephew, 
Don Giambattista Rospigliosi, com- 
mander-in-chief of the papal forces, 
with the captains of the Swiss Guard, 
and the cavalry and a numerous escort 
to “remove” the Queen from her pal- 
ace on the Lungara, then Palazzo Ri- 
ario, now Palazzo Corsini. Arrived at 
the. Quirinal Christina was conducted 
to her apartment, where it was pres- 
ently announced that the company was 
all assembled in the banqueting-hall, 
which is now the great ball-room. A 
baldachino of unusual height had 
been erected against the wall between 
two doors. The back was formed by 


a tapestry representing, at the base, 
two lions bearing the papal standard, 
and above, the Blessed Virgin between 
the figures of Justice and Mercy. Un- 
der the baldachino were laid two ta- 
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bles, the right-hand one for the Pope, 
and the left-hand one for the Queen. 
As in the time of Alexander VII the 
Pope’s table was a little higher than 
the other, but in this case the two ad- 
joined, showing some progress in po- 


liteness. ‘The Queen, moreover, had a 
regular arm-chair, no more the hybrid 
juvention of Bernini. But the arms 
were of plain wood, without gilding or 
padding, and the chair was rather 
lower than that of His Holiness. The 
l’ope’s chair was under the exact cen- 
tre of the canopy, which left that of 
the Queen partially uncovered, and a 
railing had been carried along before 
the two tables beyond which the in- 
vited guests were permitted to stand 


and look on. This was their share in 
the entertainment. Directly before 
the railing were stationed Swiss 


Guards with erect halberds. Against 
the wall on one side of the canopy an 
organ had been set up, and the singers 
were grouped around it. The entire 
walls were hung with crimson damask 
trimmed with gold lace, but openings 
had been left between the widths of 
silk large enough to permit the ladies 
who had been invited to look on at the 
feast from behind the hangings to 
thrust their heads through. The white 
tablecloths were of extraordinary fine- 
ness; and under these were crimson 
ones trimmed with gold lace, the 
Queen’s being of satin and the Pope’s 
of velvet. The gold lace which edged 
the Pope’s cover was also a little 
broader. Nothing had been over- 
looked. 


III. 


Christina entered first, and Clement 
shortly after her, by different doors, 
The Queen took a few steps forward 
towards the Pope, who paused facing 
her. After an exchange of compliments 
Monsignor the Major-domo appeared 
bearing the Pope’s napkin, whereupon 
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Christina took it out of his hands, and 
insisted upon herself presenting it to 
the Pontiff, who mildly remonstrated. 
Clement then approached his arm- 
chair and begged the Queen to be 
seated, Lut she declined until the Pope 
had taken his place, and had invited 
her a second time. Behind the Pope 
stood another of his nephews, Vincen- 
zo Rospigliosi, Governor of Malta and 
captain of the pontifical galleys, Mon- 
signor the Major-domo and two camie- 
ricri segreti, Monsignor Vanini, the 
cup-bearer, and Monsignor Giambat- 
tista Spinola, who poured the wine. 
The latter was a very distinguished 
prelate, a cardinal and governor of 
Rome at that time; and his duties as 
butler were not altogether to his taste. 
He himself never drank water, and 
the Pope never drank wine, but that 
he might seem to be fulfilling all the 
requirements of etiquette, Clement 
had a mixture prepared of cherry or 
strawberry syrup with lemonade, and 
it became the duty of Spinola to taste 
this beverage as though it had been 
the best of wine. 

Behind the Queen’s chair stood two 
more of the Pope’s nephews, Don Tom- 
maso Rospigliosi, captain of the garri- 
son of St. Angelo, and Don Giambat- 
tista befarementioned. Christina was 
served both with meat and drink by 
her own people. It was observed that 
the cup-bearer always knelt on one 
knee when he offered her wine. 

Between the Pope and the Queen 
stood Monsignor Febei, whose duty it 
was to transmit the amenities which 
they addressed to one another, the dis- 
tance between the two arm-chairs be- 
ing a little too great for direct conver- 
sation, especially since music began al- 
most as soon as the guests entered, 
and continued throughout the banquet. 

The Queen liked wine no better than 
did the Pope, and the consumption of 
liquor would probably not have been 
great had not etiquette demanded a 
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certain number of toasts. The Pope 
drank first to the health of the Queen, 
who rose while all the attendants 
knelt. She immediately replied by 
proposing the Pope’s health, and other 
toasts followed. The Pontiff begged 
his royal guest to remain seated during 
these, but she ignored the request and 
persisted in rising every time. 

The viands were placed upon the 
table by the camierieri, all richly 
dressed in violet. Two of them waited 
on the Pope and the other ten upon the 
Queen. Care was taken to set the 
dishes upon the two tables exactly at 
the same moment, but the Pope, as a 
special attention, often sent some of 
his own to the Queen’s table. 

After four courses, each one consist- 
ing of several dishes, the white cloths 
were removed, and the Triumphs were 
brought in, laden with fruit, pastry 
and sweetmeats, and arranged in a 
pyramid, after the French fashion. 
“Thank God,” wrote the pious Servien, 
“they are beginning to do things in our 
way!” 

After dessert the red cloths also were 
removed, and another chair, exactly like 
the one which the Queen had occupied 
during dinner, was brought in and 
placed for her at the Pope’s table. The 
music then ceased, and the Queen be- 
ing now close beside her host they 
could exchange remarks without the 
intervention of Monsignor Febei. A 
short conversation ensued, after which 
Clement rose and dismissed the com- 
pany, and he and the Queen departed 
in opposite directions. A little later, 
however, Christina was admitted to an 
interview in the Pope’s own apart- 
ment, after which she returned to the 
Lungara, under an escort of cavalry 
and Swiss. 

The attendants had been well pleased 
to look on; but it is not to be supposed 
that there were no tables laid in other 
rooms for the members of either court. 
“The banquet,” wrote a correspondent 

















of the Duke of Parma, “was exceed- 
ingly sumptuous. Even the greedy cour- 
tiers were all satisfied.” The writer 
was a monk, it is true, which may ex- 
plain the irony. And splendid as the 
papal entertainment was, it would 
seem, according to Servien, to have 
been surpassed in luxury by one which 
Don Vincenzo Rospigliosi gave the 
next day to the Knights of Malta, and 
which cost three thousand scudi. The 
man employed to prepare the Triumphs 
ou this occasion was a Swiss whose 
name has not been preserved. An 
English poet desired to have inscribed 
on his tomb, Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water. To have it written 
in sugar is apparently even more fu- 
tile. 





ay. 

We have alluded to the importance 
assigned in the seventeenth century to 
the great arts of the pastry-cook and 

) confectioner. Neither time nor ex- 
pense were spared in the construction 
of Triumphs, nor did artists of note 
consider it beneath their dignity to de- 
sign and arrange the table-decoration 
of splendid feasts. Symbolism and 
Realism joined hands in these daring 
creations of theirs, and Christian the- 
ology and pagan myth contributed 
equally to the grand effect. Even the 
science of Heraldry was made sub- 
servient to the art of cookery, and sub- 
jects drawn from the escutcheons of 
kings and nobles were happily com- 
bined with the fairy-like architecture 
} proper to the Triumph. Thus, for ex- 
ample, among the decorations of Chris- 
tina’s table there was a grand composi- 
tion representing a sheaf of golden 
grain—the coat-of-arms of the house 
of Vasa—surmounted by a regal crown. 
Sometimes the table-service and deco- 
rations—Triumphs included—were all 
drawn and engraved, and copies dis- 
tributed among the guests as memen- 
toes of the occasion. Specimens of 
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these prints are occasionally to be 
found in our collections; and there is 
a splendid volume well-known to ama- 
teurs of engravings by Arnold van 
Westerhout, prepared to commemorate 
a banquet given on January 14th, 1687, 
to the prelates of Rome, by the Barl 
of Castelmaine, English Ambassador 
at the Court of Innocent XI. The feast 
was spread in the great hall of the 
Pamphili palace on the Piazza Na- 
vona, and it was unquestionably one 
of the most magnificent of the period. 
The invited guests numbered sixty- 
eight, and the table was a hundred 
feet long. “And this table,” writes an 
Iinglishman attached to the embassy 
and quoted in the aforesaid volume, 
“was adorned in a most noble and in- 
genious manner, with nineteen great 
pieces placed at regular intervals, the 
largest of which occupied the centre 
of the table and consisted of a real 
triumphal column, in pastry, four feet 
and a half high.” 

The Triumphs proper were of sugar, 
highly refined, and representing, “‘with 
the utmost perfection and absolute 
mastery of material, the various Royal 
Virtues and other allegorical figures.” 

It would indeed have been a pity if 
the enjoyment of such a show had been 
restricted to a few dozen ecclesiastics, 
und so thought his Excellency the Am- 
bassador. He therefore admitted the 
public to a view of his Triumphs, hav- 
ing first had the latter carefully pro- 
tected from injury and a detachment 
of Swiss guards drawn up before the 
palace. “All Rome,” says the chroni- 
cler, “flocked thither for two entire 
days, to feast its eyes on the magnifi- 
cent and majestic spectacle,” and the 
rush and confusion were in fact so 
great that it hecame necessary to 
double the guard. 

Times are changed, and the diplo- 
matic dinner of to-day is a pale affair 
beside the splendors of the seventeenth 
century. Even the cards of invitation 
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which we occasionally see preserved in 
miscellaneous albums are poor and 
cheap affairs, whereas no more than 
a hundred years ago it was still cus- 
tomary to have them adorned with a 
graceful frontispiece, representing the 
palace where the entertainment was to 
be given, or the banqueting-hall with 
table all spread for the _ illustrious 
guests expected. 





Jtlfred the King. 


In the Stockholm collections there 
are two pictorial representations of the 
banquet given by Clement IX to Chris- 
tina. They are nearly identical, and 
both, evidently, by the same hand. One 
is a pen-and-ink drawing (6x10 inches) 
belonging to the National Museum, the 
other a watercolor (11x15 inches) pre- 
served in the King’s Library. 

C. di Biltt. 
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ZELFRED THE KING. 


Roll back, ye centuries; and thou, oblivious Time, 
Lift up thine ancient veil. 
Now let the stately march of sounding rhyme 
Pour in our ears the tale 
Of him, whom clear-voic’d Fame with trumpet-tongue 
Acclaims the glorious source whence all our glories first were 
sprung. 


Hail, Alfred! Like a mighty battle-tower 
Set on a high uplifted signal-hill, 
Impregnable in power, 
Steadfast and still;— 
Like a great rock, that feels the imperious climb 
Of the rough beating seas 
Round his unshaken knees;— 
Thou stand’st to ravage and assault of Time, 
O’ertopping twice five hundred cloudy years; 
Ours, though ten centuries of stormy fears 
Between us roll their flood 
Of battles, toils, and blood, 
Ours, ours to-day, great King and greater Man, 
In whose large heart and brain this living Empire first began. 


Dark was thine hour, O England! The wild Dane 
Swept with his wild white wings across the seas, 
And from his shrieking prey again and yet again 
Tore out the quivering life, 
Till the red blood ran fast o’er all the abandoned leas; 
And faint with its last throes 
To dull despair ebbed out that desperate strife. 
Then, in lone Athelney, ADlfred the king uprose, 
And called his scattered warriors to his knees, 
And bade them lift the Wessex standard high, 
March, fight and conquer!—not lie down and die. 












































Ll fred the King. 


Then flamed the Golden Dragon to the sun; 
Then were thy glories, England, well begun; 
Then was thine ancient strength, like a great forest tree, 
First rooted in the people’s heart; for then 
Did Saxon A2lfred with his Saxon men 
Build that great building, which should grow to be 
A temple sacred to the just, the free— 
One Empire, though it stretch from pole to pole and sea to sea. 


For that great heart no lust of conquest knew, 
But drave a ceaseless sword 
Against the people’s foes 
Till Ethandune brought all the land repose; 
Then sheathing the red blade 
That in the battle’s hottest front had made 
His enemies afraid, 
A king indeed, to his high kingship true, 
Before all men he stood, 
And like a mighty prophet, with: “Thus saith the Lord!” 
Uplifted Truth and Justice to their place; 
And building on the base 
Of God’s sure law his own, 
Founded a glorious throne, 
And so established for all time a grateful people’s good. 


Lord of our outland foes! Tamer of heathen pride! 
Far rolls the mighty stream of waters wide, 
With full majestic course, 
That had in thee their living spring and source. 
For thou who badest stand 
Walled cities and strong gates to guard this land, 
More glorious yet than these, 
Gavest us all the seas 
For highway of our greatness; fixing fast 
Our empire o’er the waves, long as these widening realms 
shall last. 


Hail, hail to Alfred! Hail! 
Fighter of fights that made a people free, 
} Framer of laws that taught them what to be; 
Around whose kingly name 
Yet fuller glories shine, 
Bright with the spiritual part of fame 
That owns its birth divine. 
To him the true Promethean soul was given 
That burns to scale the high ascents of heaven; 
Insatiate with desire 
Of the celestial fire 
That glows on those eternal altars fed 
Where Truth and Wisdom dwell, with radiant wings out- 
spread. 
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So was that high heart set, 
His people being free, to raise them higher yet; 
Enkindling in the thick obscure of night 
That love of Knowledge which itself is dawning light. 


Hail, hail to A®ifred! 


Hail 


Now are the full years ripened for his praise, 
Who in those far-off days 

Shaping our island roughness, made it shine; 

Till like a jewel from the cavern’d mine 
Wrought, polish’d, carv’d and set 


In a king’s coronet, 


Slowly, at last, it wins its bright imperial way, 
Through evil days and good, to the proud place it holds to-day. 


Strength of the nations, Lord our God most high! 
Still make our foes to fly; 

Still give within our borders rich increase, 

Blessing our hearths with joyfulness and peace; 
But lest our glorious name 
Be blotted out in shame, 

Rebuke the boasting lip, bow down the lofty head, 
Now while we think upon great Allfred dead. 
So shall the land that guards that honor’d dust 
Bring forth a people like to him—the Strong, the Wise, the 


Just. 


Blackwood'’s Magazine. 


Ada Bartrick Baker. 


IN PERILS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Most desolate was the landscape that 
opened beforethe travellers as they rode 
out of the cafion. On either side rose a 
sheer wall of black and forbidding 
cliffs—blacker and more forbidding yet 
in the gloom thrown by the approach- 
ing sunset—stretching to an apparently 
illimitable distance on either hand; 
and beyond, out on the plain, the shad- 
ows of the crags and rocky pinnacles 
by which they were surmounted were 
projected in shapes so fantastic and 
grotesque that an imagination less viv- 
id than that of the barbarous inhabi- 
tant of those wildernesses might have 
pictured them as malignant spirits of 


the mountains standing sentinel over 
the vast solitudes. There was some- 
thing absolutely repellent in these sil- 
houettes, their hard cutlines as clearly 
defined as if thrown by moonlight, and 
jet without any touch of that softness 
that is generally attached to the idea 
of shadow. 

In front the prospect was no less un- 
inviting. The plain stretched away in 
an unbroken level to the eastern hori- 
zon, where it was bounded by a chain 
of ragged summits, as savage and in- 
hospitable as the desert itself. Some- 
times, indeed, the staring monotony 
was relieved by bright flashes from the 





distant hills, as the rays of the setting 
sun were flung broadly back in hard, 
metallic gleams from the great flakes 
of selenite and mica. Only those who 
have witnessed this phenomenon can 
have any conception of the extraor- 
dinary brilliancy of these sparkling 
rocks—the origin, no doubt of the old 
Wild West legend of the mountain of 
gold. Beyond this range, in the ex- 
treme distance, faint white peaks, 
dimly discerned against the hard, blue 
background of the sky, indicated the 
presence of majestic mountains, 
clothed with eternal snow. 

The plain itself was inexpressibly 
dreary, a dead level of sand and lava, 
with here and there a scanty cluster 
of arid creosote bushes or the uncouth 
stems of the solitary cactus; while 
away to the left, a large, unhealthy, 
white patch, a vast deposit of soda, 
showed like a blotch of leprosy on a 
fever-stricken body. 

Of animal life, save for crickets and 
lizards innumerable, the sole sign was 
the angry skirr of a disturbed rattle- 
snake—a fitting denizen of that region 
of desolation, as it crawled sullenly 
out of the way of the advancing horses. 
Otherwise the oppressive stillness was 
only broken by the clink of the hoofs 
and the lamentation of the rising wind, 
as it wailed like the sobbing of lost 
souls along the gaunt walls of the 
cafion. 

This ill-omened desert, the Journey 
of Death as it was called locally, 
formed a short cut between the 
branches of two rivers that have their 
source in the scantily watered district 
that lies along the boundaries of So- 
nora and Arizona. Usually travellers 
followed a more circuitous route to the 
northward, but the present party had 
determined to push across the plain 
without heeding its real or imaginary 
dangers. 

The expedition consisted of Profes- 
Andrew Bernstein, of Harvard, 


sor 
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with two assistants, two cowboys who 
acted as guides, and Herbert Mainwar- 
ing, a wealthy young Englishman, who 
posed as an artist, and who had joined 
as a heavily paying guest. Their offi- 
cial purpose was to report on the geol- 
ogy, flora and fauna along the boun- 
daries of Arizona and Sonora. 

The flora did not interest Mainwar- 
ing, and the fauna, which consisted 
mainly of rattlesnakes, tarantulas and 
centipedes hardly attracted him. He 
was, however, profoundly impressed 
by the stupendous and impossible 
works that Nature has scattered broad- 
cast throughout those lands. Tremen- 
dous cafions, mountains piled on moun- 
tains, hills glittering like gold, gigan- 
tic sandstone columns of shapes the 
most fantastic, black and savage preci- 
pices, cliffs bright with transverse 
bands of scarlet and orange and blue, 
the colors fresh as on the day they left 
the hand of the Creator—all these gave 
constant employment to his palette and 
camera. 

The first to speak was Hiram, the 
head cowboy. His remark, like the 
man, was eminently practical. 

“The crik’s thur,” he said, pointing 
to the left. “It’s as far ez I’ve been 
down yur, and, what’s more, it’s es 
far es I want to go.” 

“Our friend,” whispered Mainwaring 
to Bernstein, “evidently shares the 
local objection to crossing this plain. 
However, we'll pump him later. Sup- 
per is the first consideration.” 

In a few minutes the packs were un- 
saddled and arranged, the horses 
turned out to pasture on the scanty 
herbage, and two large fires lit, for, 
in spite of the intense hert of the day, 
the cold at night on those high pla- 
teaux is often yery severe. This done, 
the party settled themselves down to a 
Homeric meal. 

“But when,” like the old Greek he- 
roes, “they had put away the desire 
of eating and drinking,” Ulysses, i. e. 
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Hiram, was called upon to relate his 
adventures. 

“Wa-al,” he commenced, “ez I said, 
I’ve been no further than wur we are, 
and I don’t want to. It’s a durned 
long ride to get to the kenyon. It’s 
just on this side of the hills, and thur’s 
only one place you can cross it, and 
the water thur ain’t drinkable nohow. 
There’s a spring about haf a mile to 
the suthard though, I believe. After 
that, it’s only a short day’s work to 
get through the hills and strike water. 
‘The best way is round by the hills to 
the northard, same as we and the In- 
juns go. The other ez too superstee- 
tious. The yarn is that they’re evil 
speerits around ez comes down nights 
and wipes out humans. You'll laugh, 
Mr. Mainwaring, in course; so did I 
afore I knew better.” 

The cowboy paused, but Mainwaring, 
though young, was discreet, and did 
not resent the implied stricture on his 
inexperience. 

“Wa’al,” resumed Hiram, “thur’s 
somethin’ in it, ez as I was saying. 
Some years back there wur a party of 
fellers foolin’ around after stones and 
suchlike nonsense—no offence, Prof.”— 
his courtesy title for the Professor. 
“They sent their men round the north 
road, whilst they went straight ahead. 
I seed ’em a week before. Thur was 
a boss; his name was—let me see—his 
name was Stainforth, and thur was a 
little chap called Brinkman’’— 

“A fair-haired, stout man, with spec- 
tacles?” interrupted Bernstein. 

“Thet’s him.” 

“I knew him well, Mainwaring!” ex- 
claimed the professor. with some ex- 


citement. “Go on, Hiram. What be- 
came of them?” 
“That’s exactly what I can’t tell 


you, Prof. They started, and never 
got across and never came back. The 
Injums said ez they spent days search- 
in’ for them, but couldn’t find a trace, 
nary trace.” 
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“It’s a very odd thing, Mainwaring,” 


said Bernstein. “I knew Brinkman 
well, as I said, and Stainforth slightly. 
It is perfectly true that they did come 
down here on some such expedition as 
vurs, and were never heard of again.” 

“Well, but,” replied Mainwaring, 
“surely there is an easy way of ac- 
counting for that. All along the bor- 
der here there are plenty of despera- 
does” — 

“Twarn’t no desperadoes,” interposed 
Hiram, “That kind of thing always 
gets to our ears after a time somehow, 
although it never goes further. No, 
it twarn’t desperadoes.” 

“Well, whatever it is, we'll chance 
it,” said Mainwaring. “What say you, 
Bernstein?” 

“Personally, I am going through 
with it, and Hiram and his men are 
paid for the job,” replied the leader of 
the party. “The question is about 
yourself. I could send you round with 
my two men.” 

“Oh, I’m going,” said Mainwaring: 
and so the matter was settled. 

On the following morning they set 
out for the spring Hiram had spoken 
of. At noon the heat compelled them 
to take shelter under some rocks, 
where they stopped till towards even- 
ing, as their destination was not more 
than two hours’ ride distant. So far 
the only evil spirits that had molested 
them were dust and thirst and insects, 
and Mainwaring was becoming face- 
tious. Hiram, however, was dissatis- 
fied. “It would be time enough to 
grin,” he said, “when they’d got to the 
other side. The Injuns, in his opinion, 
were no fools; some of ’em had a 
durned more sense than some whites.” 
The generally courteous cowboy was 
obviously uneasy. 

Soon after they had recommenced 
their journey they came to a remark- 
able sand formation, a low crescent- 
shaped hill some quarter of a mile in 
length, by about forty yards broad, 








and nearly twenty feet high at its 
greatest elevation. 

“That thur drift sand,” said Hiram, 
as they approached it, “is mighty rum 
stuff. In the first place, it always 
curves the same way. Can you ex- 
plain that, Prof.?” 

“Yes!” replied Bernstein. “It shows 
that the general direction of the wind 
is the same.” 

“Likely you’re right,” assented Hi- 
ram, who was nevertheless somewhat 
disappointed at so pat an answer, “but 
thur’s another thing about it. It’s the 
most dangerous stuff in these plains, 
worse nor a quicksand. If a feller 
once gits into that stuff, it’s all up 
with him. He’s sucked in and choked 
in no time.” 

“I can quite believe it, Mainwaring,” 
said the professor, as they dismounted 
to examine the hill more closely. “Feel 
how light and friable this is. See, if 
you put your hand in, the hole fills up 
just as quickly as if it were water. 
The more one struggled, the faster one 
would sink.” 

“Yes, that’s so,” assented Mainwar- 
ing, “I wonder,” he continued, after 
a pause, “whether it has anything to 
do with the evil reputation of the 
plain. What do you think, Hiram?” 

The cowboy shook his head in reply, 
and remarked that the Indians were 
perfectly aware of the dangerous na- 
ture of these drifts. Perhaps they'd 
find out what the peril really was, but 
for his part he hoped they wouldn’t 
have the opportunity. 

A short ride further brought them to 
the cafion, a vast rent in the earthi’s 
surface, near a thousand feet deep, 
with sheer sides running along for 
miles almost without a break. The 
only crossing was a cutting of some- 
what similar character, which bisected 
the main cafion at right angles. They 
deferred any further examination, how- 
ever, till the next day, and turned 
along the edge of the cliff in quest of 
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the spring, where they proposed to 
camp for the night. 

Suddenly a shout from Mainwaring, 
who had wandered some distance out 
on the plain, arrested them. 

“I say, Bernstein! Hiram!” he called. 


“Come here. 
this?” 

What this was was only too evident. 
In an irregular circle lay nearly a 
dozen human bodies, and beyond these 
a group of dead horses. How long 
they had been there it was impossible 
to say; the corpses were not decayed, 
but completely desiccated, the skin 
being drawn over the bones like that 
of a mummy. A single glance sufficed 
to show that they were Indians. 

“They must have perished of thirst,” 
said the professor, “and with water so 
near, poor fellows.” 

“Thirst!” exclaimed Hiram doubtful- 
ly. “Thirst! What do you say, Seth?” 
addressing his comrade, a taciturn in- 
dividual, who never spoke except 
when he was spoken to, and not al- 
ways then. 

“They died in their sleep, in coorse. 
Any fool could see that; but what 
killed ’em, I don’t know. Thur they 
were, all lyin’ round the fire, and some- 
thin’ came and polished them off 
without their knowing what hurt 
’em.” 

“You can see that Seth’s right, can’t 
yer?” said Hiram, apologetically. “If 
they’d died of thirst, you wouldn’t 
have found them lying all together and 
quietlike. No. One would have been 
there, and another half a mile back, 
and another somewhere else.” 

This was so obvious on _ reflection 
that Bernstein felt rather ashamed of 
himself for not having perceived the 
truth at once. After a few moments’ 
contemplation of the melancholy spec- 
tacle, the party remounted and set out 
for the camping-ground. 

“There does seem to be some inex- 
plicable danger about this plain, after 
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all,” said Mainwaring. “I’m _ begin- 
ning to wish we were well across it.” 

No one replied to this observation. 
It clearly expressed the sentiments of 
every one present. 

The spring was found among some 
rocks, near the extremity of a narrow 
wedge or promontory which projected 
far across the ravine. The water 
proved excellent, and in a few minutes 
the horses were unsaddled, packs 
thrown down, fires lit, and the party 
had settled themselves to supper under 
the lee of the rocks. This was neces- 
sitated by the violence of the wind. 
All the hot day they had been panting 
for a breath of air, and now that the 
cold night had come a gale had sprung 
up, as it generally did in the evening 
in those parts, according to Hiram’s 
experience. 

There was little sleep in the camp. 
Every one was vaguely uneasy as to 
the danger that walked in darkness, 
for that this was the case the fact 
that the Indians had, perished in their 
sleep appeared to indicate. Mainwar- 
ing heard his companions muttering 
and stretching far into the small 
Lours, but at length the most wakeful 
ceased tossing, and he was the only 
one of the party left awake. 

Daylight brought him an unreason- 
able sense of irritation that the night 
had passed off without adventure, in 
spite of his watchfulness. All his 
self-sacrifice had been in vain, and he 
might just as well have slept for all 
the good he had done. Thus sulkily 
mneditating, he threw off his blanket 
and stood up. 

The morning was not a pleasant one. 
The wind was blowing a _ hurricane 
and was parchingly hot; the rays of 
the sun seemed shorn in some way, and 
there was a peculiar reddish tint in 
the atmosphere. A walk round the 
side of the rocks immediately ex- 
plained the phenomenon. 

The whole plain behind was covered 
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with vast forms in motion, advancing, 
retreating and gliding to and fro, as iz 
engaged in some gigantic dance. They 
were easily recognizable. They were 
sand-pillars raised by the eddies of the 
storm, 

After a few moments’ contemplation, 
the young man roused his companions. 
Bernstein was delighted with the grand 
and novel spectacle, but Hiram looked 
very serious. 

“If one of those durned things 
ketches us right here, at the edge of 
the kenyon, we shall be in a pretty 
particular fix. We must clar out quick 
and run a chance o’ gettin’ smothered 
op the plain, unless we want to find 
ourselves at the bottom of the cliff by 
a short cut.” 

As if to confirm his remark, one of 
the columns at that moment reached 
the edge of the chasm not far from 
them. Over it went in an avalanche 
ot sand. The danger was so evident 
that every one rushed to the horses to 
saddle them up, and in five minutes 
everything was ready for the start. 

As they rounded the rocks, they saw 
that several columns were dangerous- 
ly near the base of the wedge, and by 
Hiram’s advice they decided on wait- 
ing for afew minutes on the chance of 
the plain becoming more open in that 
direction. Almost immediately after- 
wards one of the pillars struck the 
rocks not thirty yards in front of them 
and immediately collapsed. 

When the dust cleared away, they 
found that a low heap of sand dunes 
lay directly across their path. Into 
this obstacle two other columns at once 

dashed, to subside like their predeces- 
sor, and almost before the travellers 
had time to realize what was happen- 
ing a barrier of sand had formed across 
the base of the promontory, terminated 
at either end by the edge of the preci- 
pice. 

“If these storms are common,” said 
Mainwaring, “I can understand what 





the evil spirits are. If one of these 
columns struck a camp at night, the 
men would be buried and suffocated 
before they were fairly awake.” 

“Yes,” assented Bernstein, “and the 
sand would act as a preservative, 
which would account for the curious 
dry condition of those corpses. You 
see, this district is almost rainless, 
and—” 

“Very likely you’re right, Prof.,” in- 
terrupted Hiram, who had been lis- 
tening impatiently, “but if, instead of 
speckerlatin’, you’d tell me how we're 
te get over that drift, I'd be obliged. 
We're in a trap, that’s what we 
are.” 

“Couldn’t we try and cut a way 
along the edge?’ asked Bernstein, 
though he knew in his heart the futil- 
ity of such an effort. 

“We mout if we want a little amuse- 
ment and exercise, but it’d be no pos- 
sible use for anything else. Or you 
might build something Prof., to fly 
down the cliffs on. Thur’s no use 
grumblin’ yet, though; we've plenty 
of food and water, and that stuff may 
blow away as quick as it came.” 

As nothing was to be gained by star- 
ing at the drift, the whole party re- 
turned to the camp. They were all 
gloomy and depressed, and it was un- 
wise for any one to offer comment or 
suggestion. At length Mainwaring got 
tired of sitting still and proceeded to 
explore the rocks amongst which the 
spring rose. 

It was not a very tedious undertak- 
ing, for the highest point was not much 
over nine feet above the plain. The 
view was not encouraging. The sand 
pillars had disappeared, and their 
place had been taken by clouds of dust. 
The ridge that imprisoned them 
showed no sign of diminution. On the 
contrary, it appeared larger, and, sin- 
gular optical illusion, nearer than it 
had been that morning. 

Mainwaring was about to return to 
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his comrades when something moving 
at his feet attracted his attention. 
Closer inspection showed that it was 
a bit of cloth flapping in the wind. He 
scraped away the sand and found that 
it was the soft brim of a man’s hat, 
and, horrible to say, there was a man’s 
head in it. He was looking on a 
corpse. 

After a first natural feeling of repul- 
sion, he proceeded to uncover the body 
completely. It was that of a white 
man, as was evidenced by the dress. 
It was lying on its face, apparently 
just as it had been struck down with 
the hands stretched out in front of it, 
and in the claw-like fingers were a 
note-book and a pencil. 

Gently disentangling these articles 
from the dead man’s grasp, he has- 
tened back to the camp and related his 
adventure. Each in turn scaled the 
rocks, examined the corpse and re- 
turned without making an observation. 
Afterwards Bernstein was called upon 
to read the note-book out. 

It proved to be the diary of Edward 
Stainforth, of Yale University, and his 
colleague, Leonard Brinkman, during 
an expedition similar to that on which 
Bernstein was engaged. 

The early portion was of little inter- 
est to the travellers and was rapidly 
and impatiently skimmed through. At 
length they reached the date on which 
the expedition started on its fatal 
journey. 

ad * a * . + 

June 6, 189--—-Came to a plain said 
to be governed by evil spirits, who 
come to watch it every evening. Their 
shadows to be seen at sunset. Certain- 
lv a most uncanny looking place. 
Shadows turn out to be thrown by 
rocks—shape very fantastic. Indians 
and half-breeds refuse to cross, saying 
there is a better way to north. Cow- 
ardly dogs. Sent them round. Brink- 
man and I and Carter, a cowboy, set 
off alone. 
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[Then followed several scientific 
notes, etc.] 

Camped near clear spring close to a 
cafion. 

June 7.—Severe dust storm. Under- 
stand they are common at this time of 
year. Curious to watch sand columns. 

An awkward contretemps. Several 
columns have fallen at base of rocks, 
cutting us off from plain. Brinkman, 
in spite of Carter’s warning, tried to 
ride his horse through the drift. Only 
rescued him with difficulty; had to de- 
stroy horse which had broken forelegs. 
Plenty of food and water, but hope our 
men will send after us when they find 
we have not arrived. 

June 8.—Sand ridge immensely in- 
creased in size. Easily accounted for, 
as it must intercept all particles driven 
this way by wind, which is singularly 
constant in direction. 

Horrible position. Find drift is slow- 
ly and regularly advancing. Escape 
by cafion impossible. At present rate, 
in three days we must either be smoth- 
ered or swept over the precipice. 

Have tried to dig our way along the 
side. No perceptible impression made 
in six hours. Completely exhausted. 
Lord have mercy upon us. 

June 9, 5 A. M.—Sand has reached us. 
Brinkman and I have climbed rocks. 
Heads well above highest point of 
ridge, so we may escape, if pressure 
does not kill us. Carter, staying at 
foot of rocks, says sand will flow on 
each side of him. 

10 A. M.—More hopeful. Sand only 
up to ankles. Carter quite comfort- 
able. Sand has flowed round rocks 
just like water. Ridge as high as his 
head on each side of him. 

12 A. M.—Sand has fallen in on Car- 
ter. He is quite safe, though, having 
scaled rocks behind us. Sand up to 
my knees. All the animals gone. 

2 P.M.—Awful thing has happened. 
Carter was caught by sand eddy and 
swept from rocks. Went over waist 


at onee and sunk steadily. Tried to 
help him, but no use. When he found 
there was no hope, he drew revolver 
and shot Brinkman dead. Am writing 
crouching behind rock. 

Carter has started laughing and sing- 
ing. Fear he has gone mad. 

Carter has stopped. 

4 P.M.—Sand up to waist. Pressure 
very severe, but can hold out if no 
worse. Think now at highest point of 
ridge. More hopeful. 

7.—There is no hope. Sand has 
heaved itself far above head. Up to 
armpits now. God help me. The end 
is near. 

* ms * « x ok ca 

For some moments there was a cold 
silence. Then Bernstein got up. His 
face was very white, but his voice was 
calm and even. 

“It’s well to know the worst at once,” 
he said. “Let us go and see.” 

Alas! there could be no doubt. The 
drift was perceptibly higher and ap- 
preciably closer. Every now and then 
a small quantity of sand would detach 
itself from the crest and trickle down 
towards the prisoners, while all along 
the base were little, overlapping trian- 
gles, like the foam-marks which are 
the forerunners of the incoming tide. 

“Wa’al, Prof.,” said Hiram, gloomily, 
“it looks to me as if the game were 
up.” 

“IT am afraid so. No earthly power 
can save us. Heaven forgive me for 
bringing you here.” 

And they returned silently to the 
camp. 

They found their companions seated 
in such shade as the rocks afforded. 
There was no need for speech. The 
truth was evident even on Hiram’s 
immovable countenance. He and Bern- 
stein seated themselves with the rest, 
but Mainwaring continued to pace up 
and down. 

He was obviously uncomfortable and 
nervous, fidgeting and biting his nails, 














and coloring continually. No one sus- 
pected him of unmanly fear; neverthe- 
less his actions were a source of some 
anxiety to his comrades. At length 
Bernstein got up and joined him. 

“Well, Mainwaring, what is it?’ 

“Well,” replied the young man ner- 
vously, “it’s this way. Oh, confound 
it all, Bernstein, can’t you see? You 
said just now that no earthly power 
could save us; but—well—there is a 
Power that can save us—and—don’t it 
seem rather absurd not to ask Him?” 
he concluded with an intensely red 
face. 

“There is a great deal in what you 
say, my boy, and I’m glad you think 
as I do. I meant to pray for help to- 
night.” 

“No. That’s not quite what I meant,” 
continued Mainwaring, even more ner- 
vously than before. “You see those 
two poor beggars of cowboys and your 
assistants. Well, I think, as senior 
man, you might give them a lead. Eh, 
don’t you see?” 

But Professor Bernstein, who had 
often faced with the utmost confidence 
the most critical audiences of Harvard 
and the Smithsonian Institution, did 
not see. At length, however, his cour- 
age and common sense triumphed, and 
he did as Mainwaring desired. 

When they rose from their knees, a 
distinct change for the better was dis- 
cernible on the faces of all. At length 
Hiram approached the leader and thus 
crudely expressed the feelings of the 
whole party. 

“Thank ye, Prof.,” he said, shaking 
his hand warmly. a feel better 
now.” 

The interminable day dragged on 
until at length, at about 4 o’clock, Hi- 
ram went to prospect. In less than a 
minute he was back, with an expres- 
sion on his face that attracted immedi- 
ate attention. 

“Say, Prof.,” he began, “didn’t you 
say suthin’ right now about callin’ on 
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the Lord in distress and His hearing 
you?” 

“I did,” assented Bernstein. 

“Wa’al, the man who said that knew 


what he was talking about. Look 
here.” 

They all hurried after him. But no! 
There was no change in the sand drift, 
except that it was higher and closer 
than before. Seth, however, evidently 
perceived something that the others 
did not, and his taciturn lips were un- 
sealed. Thus he spake: 

“Hooraw, old hoss, ye’re right. We're 
goin’ to ketch it.” 

“Thur’ll be thunder,” explained Hi- 
ram, “and when we do get a storm in 
these parts it’s a caution. We must 
look, smart and fix things.” 

“And it came to pass in the mean- 
while that the heaven was black with 
clouds and wind, and there was a great 
rain.” It came racing towards them 
over the plain with a perfectly even 
front, driving the dust into smoke as 
it struck the earth. In another mo- 
ment the party were drenched, bewil- 
dered and nearly stunned, for the rain 
had brought the tempest with it. The 
lightning was continuous, and the 
thunder never ceased for a moment. 
The peals were not the ordinary rever- 
berations, but a series of sharp detona- 
tions which were repeated with scarce- 
ly diminished intensity along the walls 
of the cafion until drowned in the next 
crash. 

For two hours the terrific turmoil 
lasted, and then ceased as suddenly as 
it had commenced, leaving the travel- 
lers dazed and dripping. 

They did not waste a moment, how- 
ever, in comment or complaint, but 
hurried to the sand-drift. Though 
much reduced in size, it was still a 
formidable obstacle; but the rain had 
paralyzed its deadly power, and had 
welded the particles into some degree 
of consistency; every one worked as if 
his life depended on it—which was in- 
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deed the case—and in little over an 
hour the entire party, men and horses, 
stood in safety on the other side. 

“Which way now, Bernstein?” asked 
Mainwaring. “Forward or back?” 

’ “Back, I should say, but we must 
ask Hiram. He will know.” 

“Wa-al,” said the cowboy, “it’s just 
as well you want to go back, ’cause 
you couldn’t go forward. Thur’s 
enough water in the kenyon to stop 
the whole U.S. army by this. Back 
we must go, and we better do it whilst 
the ground’s damp.” 

It was morning before they reached 
the creek from which they had started 
two days before, exhausted but cheer- 
ful and in high spirits. 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


“Now,” said Bernstein, “the first 
thing to do is to feed, the second to 
sleep, so let’s get to work.” 

Hiram looked at him with strong 
disapproval. 

“Quite sure you ain’t forgot some- 
thin’, Prof.?” he asked. 

“Not that I know of,” laughed Bern- 
stein. 

“Wa-al, you may know best; but if 
a feller had asked me to help him out 
of a hole, and didn’t thank me for 
doin’ it, I should think him a durned 
mean cuss, that’s all.” 

And Professor Bernstein accepted 
the cowboy’s rebuke and acted on 
it. 

Lionel Jervis. 





WELSH LITERATURE OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


The Welsh National Eisteddfod held 
this week—the first of the century— 
naturally directs the thoughts of 
Welshmen to a survey of their litera- 
ture in the recent past. Wales, in com- 
mon with other units of this heteroge- 
neous Empire, has caught the inspira- 
tion of the period which has just 
closed with the passing of our beloved 
Sovereign, and, despite its extreme 
conservatism, has felt in the isolation 
or its Celtic fringe the quickening in- 
fluence of the intellectual activities of 
its more powerful neighbor. Still this 
external impetus to Welsh life and 
thought is confined mainly to the lat- 
ter portion of the century. The priv- 
ileges of higher education have but re- 
cently been extended to the Principal- 
ity, and, while the intellectual gifts of 
other nations have been fostered and 
directed by their Universities, the gen- 
ius of the Welsh people has been guid- 
ed solely by its own primitive and im- 
perfect institutions. The atmosphere 


created by the LEisteddfod and the 
stern Puritanism of Welsh religious 
life have not been conducive to the 
uniform growth and cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the literatures of its Celtic 
neighbors. Its prose has suffered from 
the contracted limitations of its relig- 
ious prejudices, while the restraints of 
the alliterative measures have sadly 
fettered the muse. The literary gift 
of the Welsh nation, however, has at- 
tained no higher standard of excellence 
in the whole range of its history, ex- 
tending from the time of Aneurin and 
Taliessin in the sixth century, than 
that. of the period under our notice. 
The literature of a nation is a true 
reflection of its life and thought, and 
the most cursory examination of the 
product of Welsh writers during the 
last sixty years reveals that theology 
is pre-eminently the dominant factor 
of the period. However prejudicial it 
may have proved in narrowing the in- 
tellectual outlook of the Welsh people, 








































it has been the one great source of 
inspiration to its prose and poetry 
alike. Its wealth of hymnology, which 
is the outcome of its religious revivals, 
las exerted greater influence over the 
every-day life of the people than all 
the fanciful and finely-woven alliterh- 
tive poetry of the century. Even the 
product of the Eisteddfod, which is a 
purely national institution, is perme- 
ated with the same spirit. The themes 
of its most successful efforts in poetry 
are almost invariably sacred; in fact, 
Wales has produced very little of a 
purely secular character during the 
last century which has a claim to per- 
manency. 

Towards the beginning of the Vic- 
torian era the bitter controversial 
spirit which animated its religious dis- 
sensions had somewhat abated. Works 
of greater utility and marked with a 
degree of scholarship diverted the 
minds of the people from mere secta- 
rian and doctrinal wranglings. These 
publications, which took the form of 
popular commentaries, gave a higher 
and healthier tone to Welsh religious 
thought, and prepared the ground for 
the next phase in the development of 
its literature, of which Dr. Lewis Ed- 
wards was the directing genius. The 
publication of his essays in the “Trae- 
thodydd” gave to Welsh prose the 
much-needed impulse of a vigorous and 
cultured mind, and his literary and 
theological contributions are among 
the most precious legacies of the last 
century to Welsh literature. The philo- 
sophical and many-sided character of 
his writings directed the literary in- 
stincts of his countrymen from the 
mere rut of religious controversy to 
the broader and richer pastures of in- 
ternational thought, and Welsh peas- 
ant folk were made acquainted for the 
first time with the glories of Shake- 
speare and Goethe. 

A still more interesting feature in the 
further development of Welsh prose 
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was the acknowledgment of fiction as 
an accepted factor in its literature, 
with which innovation the name of 
Daniel Owen is indissolubly associated. 
Though not the pioneer in works of 
this kind, he was the first to succeed 
in overcoming the strong religious bias 
which then existed in the Principality 
against light literature. Calvinism 
has had a most depressing influence 
upon the lighter aspects of Welsh life 
and thought. “Anything approaching 
the novel,” as one writer justly re- 
marked, “met with the stern and un- 
compromising censorship of the Church, 
yet right from the heart of this intol- 
erant and colorless Puritanism, that 
viewed all traces of mirth and gaiety 
with suspicion, arose this prince of 
Welsh humorists. It was the dawn of 
a new era in Welsh literature, and had 
come as a godsend to lend hue and 
color to the oppressive sadness of 
Welsh religious thought.” As an in- 
terpretation of Welsh character his 
works deserve to rank with those of 
Barrie and Ian Maclaren in Scotland, 
and no better tribute could we pay to 
his art and genius, and the influence 
they have exerted over local preju- 
dices, than the fact that there is 
scarcely a Welsh home but where 
“Ithys Lewis” figures as prominently 
as the essential family Bible or the 
hymn poems of Williams Pantycelyn. 

In addition to the prose works which 
were the immediate outcome of the re- 
ligious movement in Wales, the Eis- 
teddfod has been productive in works 
of a more national and literary char- 
acter. For centuries it has been the 
nursery of the literary gift of the peo- 
ple. In the absence of academic hon- 
ors as an incentive to intellectual ef- 
fort, the Eisteddfod has served as the 
people’s university, whose prizes con- 
stituted a popular method of reward- 
ing merit; a rough-and-ready degree of 
the people that gave a certain status to 
talent and learning. Such conditions, 
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though invaluable as a stimulus, have 
not been conducive to high-class litera- 
ture, and fragmentary and immature 
productions are the natural result of 
what oftentimes prove to be uncon- 
genial themes with insufficient time al- 
lotted to their treatment. Still, if it 
bas not given birth to a literary prodi- 
gy, or led to new avenues of intellec- 
tual activity, it has produced, on the 
whole, much good literature, and ac- 
cumulated a mass of material which 
will be of the utmost service to future 
historians and litterateurs. Until quite 
recently we had to thank the LFistedd- 
fod for the only work which lays any 
pretence to a complete and reliable 
history of the Welsh people, and there 
are not a few productions, such as that 
of Stephens’s “Literature of the Kym- 
ry,” which reveal a literary gift of a 
very superior order. Though in prose 
it has awakened no extraordinary cre- 
ative genius, it has compensated for 
this deficiency in a large measure by 
the excellence of its poetry. Towards 
the beginning of the century the gifted 
muse of Dewi Wyn O Eifion succeeded 
the then indistinctive school of Welsh 
poets, and in his poem on “Charity” 
struck a deeper note which throbbed 
with all the finer emotions of the hu- 
man heart. It was a theme eminently 
becoming the religious movement that 
had so thoroughly leavened Welsh na- 
tional life, and a noble prelude to the 
renaissance of letters in the Principal- 
ity. Other contemporaries scarcely 
less gifted further enriched this period 
of promise, and the names of Eben 
Fardd, Emrys, Hiraethog, and a host 
of others are as familiar to Welshmen 
as Byron and Tennyson are to lovers 
of English literature. Thus far it was 
the majestic strain of ode and epic that 
formed the most prominent feature of 
Welsh poetry, but the mass of the peo- 
ple who revelled in the hymn tunes of 
“Pantycelyn,” were more or less indif- 
ferent to these labored productions of 


the master singers. It was the lyric 
muse of John Ceiriog Hughes that 
stirred the heart of the nation to an 
appreciation of secular poetry in 
Wales, by his inimitable love songs 
and idyllic pastorals. He touched a 
chord that had lain dormant since the 
days of Dafydd ap Gwilym, and his 
message affords one of the first indica- 
tions of the Welsh muse outgrowing 
the swaddling clothes of its provincial 
eonservatism, and fraternizing with 
kindred spirits of other nations. His 
“Myfanwy” reminds us very forcibly 
of the love rhapsodies of Burns and 
Moore. 


‘O Love! in the violet and rose, 

I see but thy beauty and grace; 

Morn’ssplendor and night’s starry eyes, 

But mirror the light of thy face; 

When the star of the morning grows 
bright, 

Hangs clear ’twixt the sky and the sea, 

All nature is blessed in her light; 

To this soul, O my love, thou art fair- 
er, O sweeter to me, 

A thousand times purer to me. 


“To the Welsh muse, heart is more 
than mind,” remarked very truly one 
Welsh writer recently, and Ceiriog’s 
message is pre-eminently such as ap- 
peals to the heart. By his genuine 
touches of nature his poetry finds a 
ready response in the hearts of illiter- 
ate peasant folk, whose humble life he 
has hallowed with the glamor of his 
muse. 


Natur oedd ei gin drwyddi 


The charm of flower and stream and 
the haunting fascination of home and 
childhood were the themes he most 
loved to dwell upon. A greater con- 
trast to Ceiriog’s playful fancy could 
not be imagined than that of the mys- 
tic muse of Islwyn. He had inherited 


1 Trans.—“Morfudd Eryri” and Rev. Edmund 0, 
Jones respectively. 

















Ceiriog’s love of nature, but with an 
infinitely keener insight into the heart 
of things. His poetry is absorbed with 
the deep religiousness which pervades 
Welsh poetry of the last century, but 
the spiritual element that is woven 
into every fibre of his poetry finds éx- 
pression, not in mere narrative, but 
in a deeper interpretation of life and 
nature. In his metaphysical musings 
he has much in common with Words- 
worth, and we are reminded in the fol- 
lowing of the latter’s characteristic 
mysticism. 


*Are the stars o’erhead 

Things as divine and glorious as poesy 

Is wont to sing? Is’t not some power 
in us, 

Some memory of a yet diviner world, 

And things illumined by the light of 
God, 

That dowers the stars with beauty, 
gives them strength 

And grandeur? ’Tis in us the stars 
have being, 

And poesy’s self is but the memory 

Of things that have been, or the Seer’s 
glance 

At things that shall be—a future and a 
past 

Both greater than the present. 


Welsh literature is the product of its 
peasantry, and whatever estimate may 
be set on its value it is an eloquent 
tribute to the literary bent of the peo- 
ple that no less than 8,425 books were 
published in the vernacular between 
1800 and 1895, and 3,188 in English 
having direct reference to Wales and 
Welsh matters. ‘*These range from an 
admirable encyclopzedia, known local- 
ly as the “Gwyddoniadur,” of which 
a second edition was published in 1896 
in ten massive volumes containing 
10,000 articles, and in the production 
of which £20,000 had been expended, 
to publications of the magazine type. 
Nor is the love of reading among the 


2 Trans.—“Morfudd Eryri” and Rev. Edmund O. 
Jones respectively. 
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Welsh public on the wane, for quite 
recently no less than 20,000 copies of 
a 3s. 6d. Welsh book were sold, which 
is a remarkable sale for a miniature 
nation like the Welsh. The checkered 
history of its periodicals is not the 
least interesting phase of its literature. 
The limited circulation, which is fur- 
ther contracted by the various secta- 
rian interests, is mainly responsible 
for the unstable character of its jour- 
nalistic enterprises. Towards the end 
of our period it had gained greater 
stability, and there were published in 
the vernacular two quarterlies, two bi- 
monthlies, 28 monthlies and 25 week- 
lies, making a total of 32 magazines 
and 25 newspapers. In addition to 
these there were 11 dailies and 79 
weeklies published in English. The 
majority of Welsh magazines are con- 
nected with the various religious de- 
nominations, and its newspapers like- 
wise generally represent some sect or 
industry. 

The religious awakening that has so 
deeply influenced the literary produc- 
tions of the Welsh people in the past is 
being gradually superseded by the ed- 
ucational movement. The former has 
inspired Welsh poetry with a grand 
moral sublimity, and quickened not 
merely the moral sensibilities, but the 
intellectual powers of the people. Still 
it has not been an unmixed blessing. 
Welsh Puritanism has proved a stern 
parent, and the effects of its well-in- 
tended restraints are only too apparent 
in the stunted growth of every phase 
of Welsh life and thought. In its re- 
lation to literature its bias and intol- 
erance have seriously retarded its nat- 
ural growth and development, and it 
is only the genius of a rare spirit such 
as Daniel Owen or Ceiriog that has 
succeeded in overcoming its set preju- 
dices. The admirable system of higher 
education, to which we have already 
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alluded, is gradually leavening the lite- 
rary instincts of the people, and the 
broadening influence of English and 
other literatures is becoming more pro- 
nounced in the current productions of 
Welsh writers. Under the fostering 
eare of education with its added priv- 
ileges and’ wider sympathies, the lite- 
rary propensities of this undeniably 
gifted people will find a fuller exercise, 
and its immature peasant literature 
will become an important factor in the 
European literature of this century. 
Signs are not wanting of this cosmo- 
politan tendency. In Elved we have a 
representative exponent of the modern 
spirit in Welsh poetry, and a still more 
remarkable instance of this may be 
found in a charming collection of lyrics 
just published, which bear ample 
traces of their author’s acquaintance 
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with the trend of German as well as 
English thought. Another outcome of 
this educational movement is the ten- 
dency to adopt more generally the 
English language in the expression of 
its literary gift, a departure which has 
been so worthily anticipated by Sir 
Lewis Morris in poetry, Mr. George 
Meredith in fiction, and Mr. Ernest 
Rhys in the fields of criticism. The 
recent publication of “The Welsh Peo- 
ple,” which has already been reviewed 
in these columns, is a valuable acqui- 
sition to the English element in Welsh 
literature, and the pending publication 
of “History of Wales,” by Mr. O. M. 
Edwards, of Oxford, in the “Stories of 
the Nations Series,” is a further indi- 
cation of this later phase in the devel- 
opment of the Welsh literary renais- 
sance of the Victorian era. 
T. Rhys Jones. 





HOW TO DEAL WITH ANARCHISTS. 


No leading politician in the United 
States has ever been assassinated un- 
less he were President. In Europe at 
least seven men—Palmerston, Bis- 
marck, Cavour, Gambetta, Beacons- 
field, Gladstone and Crispi—have with- 
in living memory governed great 
States, have done great or striking 
things, and have aroused implacable 
enmities, but all escaped the political 
assassin. It is probable, perhaps cer- 
tain, in spite of official denials, that 
Gambetta was killed; but if so, it was 
by a household enemy in a fit of rage, 
and not in consequence of any provoca- 
tion given by his position or his career. 
Within the same period two European 
Sovereigns, one Sovereign’s wife, a 
European President, and three Ameri- 
ean Presidents have been foully as- 
sassinated by men whose avowed mo- 
tive was hate, either social or political; 


while the number of attempts has been 
great, and of serious menaces such as 
compel careful precautions has been 
past all counting. That series of facts, 
as it seems to us, must have a mean- 
ing, and its meaning must be this. 
There exist in all civilized countries 
evil men, usually abnormally vain men, 
of the type in which brooding produces 
resolve, who are attracted, so to speak, 
by the crown, whether it be borne by 
King or President, by its visibility and 
loftiness, as kleptomaniacs are attract- 
ed by glitter; who understand nothing 
of greatness, or even real power; but 
who, when their thoughts are savage 
to murderousness, fix them on the head 
of the State; attribute to him all they 
detest; believe, or think they believe, 
that without his removal nothing will 
go right; and at last resolve to be the 
agents of that removal. They are not 
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insane in the sense of irresponsibility 
—that is a most mischievous assump- 
tion—but their wills, once fixed, are 
too strong for their brain-power, and 
they become blind to every danger ex- 
cept that of being intercepted. They 
must stir the waters, must strike their 
blow, must for one brief moment have 
done somewhat that all the world can 
see, and they strike with their whole 
force. The Pole Czolgosz, or Nieman, 
shrank from the detectives, and post- 
poned his evil purpose day after day; 
but when he was on his back, in great 
risk of being pommelled to death, he 
pointed, or tried to point, his revolver, 
not at his assailants, but at the Presi- 
dent once more. It is this class of men 
who may be Anarchists—usually are, 
for when everything seems wrong war 
with everything is the first impulse— 
but may also be merely possessed by 
the sense of the difference between 
their own thoughts of themselves, or 
of those like themselves, and the actu- 
alities around them, who are now the 
serious danger, the most serious and 
trying danger, of all Kings and Presi- 
dents—that is, as we are contending, 
not so much of those who are powerful 
as of those who are recognized as first, 
who are known to all men and can be 
seen far off. It is not as rulers that 
they are menaced—M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau is in no danger, except, perhaps, 
from some mad cleric—but as greatest 
among the great. Character is no pro- 
tection to them, nor popular approval, 
nor liberal tendency in politics; they 
are at the top, and are struck at as in 
guerilla warfare men are fired at who 
show on the sky-line. 

We believe that men of this danger- 
ous character are increasing, and will 
increase with the increase of conscious- 
ness as to the contrasts in life, of envy 
and of vanity—which last quality was 
held in fetters when society was cast 
in stronger moulds—and now consti- 
tute a most serious danger, both to 
those who reign, whether for life or 
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for a period, and to the great commu- 
nities of the world, which are _per- 
turbed and injured by every assassina- 
tion; and the point for statesmen to 
consider is how best to diminish their 
chances of success. It is of no use to 
go into fits of horror over the abomina- 
ble character of their crimes—that is 
admitted, for they are murderers who 
intend to kill society as well as the in- 
dividual—the true question is what is 
to be done with them. It will not do 
to tolerate lynching, for if the police 
and soldiers who defend society, may 
not act, opinion being too strong for 
them, the first protection of Sover- 
eigns is torn away, their best agents 
becoming uncertain as to what ought 
to be their immediate duty. The mob, 
too, may be hostile, as in the case of 
De Witt, and what are police and sol- 
diers to do then if the hint has been 
given them to allow the mob to have 
its way? We must keep the social 
rules if there is to be any safety for 
anybody, and the first rule is that a 
supposed criminal be heard. Nor is 
there any use in torture. We ourselves 
believe that torture is forbidden by 
Christianity; but if we waive that, it 
is certainly of no use in preventing 
such crimes. The assassins of old 
knew perfectly well that they would 
be subjected to awful torture, break- 
ing on the wheel, for instance, and 
were so little deterred that poisoning, 
now the rarest of offences against the 
great, became in the time of Louis 
XIV, when all prisoners were tortured, 
an epidemic. In modern times torture 
would be even more useless, for the 
murderer would execute himself, and 
so pass out of the hands of human 
justice, to the great increase of that 
variety of the crime in which the guil- 
ty man is the agent of a society or 
club of assassins. We are doubtful 
even of the effect of the change which 
to so many among us seems beyond 
argument—the capital penalty for at- 
tempted assassination. There is no 
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objection to it on the score of justice, 
for to wound with intent to murder is 
morally murder, and deserves death, 
but then is it expedient to make no 
distinction? Nieman deserves death 
whether the American Presidgnt lives 
or dies; but if he gets death the next 
assassin will take extra care not to fail. 
Is it not better to leave a loophole for 
half-relentings, especially when, as 
sometimes happens, the assassin is 
rather agent than originator of the 
crime? Nor can we say that we be- 
lieve that much will be gained by 
sharper laws against Anarchist socie- 
ties or Anarchist literature. Such laws 
only bind the desperadoes more firmly 
together. The Thuggee Law which 
the ignorant write about would not 
work against Anarchy, for the essence 
of that wonderful law is to collate the 
evidence of those who have been guil- 
ty of the practice about others who 
have also been guilty, and then if sev- 
eral testimonies strike the same person 
to lock him up for life. The Anarchists 
hardly know one another, and have no 
solid’ evidence to give. As to litera- 
ture, the old assassins knew none, and 
we confess we believe its effect to be 
unreasonably exaggerated. There would 
be no injustice in punishing any per- 
son who in type recommends or justi- 
fies murder, or suggests any method 
of committing it; but we question if 
when all such literature had disap- 
peared the Kings and Presidents would 
be much the safer. To begin with, 
general denunciations of society, which 
can hardly be punished, seem of all 
literature to have most efficacy in 
arousing the homicidal instinct, and 
the transition from thinking society at 
large detestable to holding the head of 
that society specially to be execrated 
is very easy and rapid. Nieman says 
that a lecture by Emma Goldman, a 
woman apparently known as an An- 
archist teacher in America  great- 
ly influenced him, but the proof 
that but for the lecture he would 


have been only a malicious citizen is 
wholly wanting. That kind of man 
always wants to throw the onus of a 
guilt of which with one side of his 
head he is ashamed upon some one 
other than himself. Praise of the An- 
archist murderer may do something 
by stimulating vanity, but we suspect 
the evil resolve comes originally from 
within—self-begotten. And finally, we 
do not see how the police are to be 
made more active or more internation- 
al than they are. They warn an in- 
tended victim very carefully: they 
watch every suspected Anarchist night 
and day; and what more can they do? 
We cannot allow them to imprison 
men on suspicion and without trial. 
That would be to manufacture Anar- 
chists, for each man so treated would 
hold it proof either that the great 
were persecuting him—the grand de- 
lusion of the half-insane—or that soci- 
ety was obviously rotten, and that its 
keystone must be knocked out. 

The truth, the melancholy truth, is 
that very little more can be done to 
prevent assassination than is done al- 
ready. Society has developed a class 
whose homicidal malignity is mainly 
directed against Kings and Presidents, 
and those great personages must ac. 
cept the danger—which we trust will 
prove only temporary—as King Hum- 
bert did, as one incidental to their pro- 
fession. There is no complete protec- 
tion for them possible, unless they 
consent, like the Russian Emperor 
Alexander III and the present Sultan, 
to be virtual prisoners in their palaces. 
They may no doubt organize specially 
selected groups of sharp-witted detec- 
tives for their protection, and so be 
guarded as well as Napoleon III was 
by his Corsicans. They may force 
themselves when in public to wear 
light chain armor, a very real protec- 
tion against knife and bullet. And 
they can listen to warnings with a 
readiness to believe which they have 
repeatedly failed to show. Beyond 
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this we fear there is no resource for 
them but to call up their courage, shut 
their teeth and face a contingency 
which tried Cromwell and Henri Qua- 
tre, and is no doubt one of the most 
harassing to which human beings can 
be exposed. They have two palliatives 
to support them, neither, we fear, 
quite efficacious. One is that their sub- 
jects and fellow-citizens not only sym- 
pathize with them in any suffering, 
but will prevent it at the risk of their 
lives if they see a chance; and the 
other is that assassination is, like any 
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other mortal disease, only a_ contin- 


gency. The Emperor of Austria has 
reigned fifty-two years, has taken only 
ordinary precautions, has hunted, shot, 
held reviews, and visited his friends, 
and has never received a wound. Yet 
the Emperor’s death would shake all 
Europe, and cause perhaps a maxi- 
mum of misfortune, and he must 
therefore be an object of the malignity 
of all Anarchists, as well as the most 
visible figure in the sight of the half- 
insane of five jarring nationalities. 





MODERN CORRUPTION OF LANGUAGE. 


I dare not attempt fully to illustrate 
my quarrel with modern corruptions 
of language. There are a few men 
I know who would bring everything to 
the standard of convenience, and 
would seriously commend the use of 
a language such as Volapiik. For them 
I do not write. The climax of igno- 
rance is surely reached when we find 
a society describing itself on its forma- 
tion as Ornithological, and announcing 
its purpose as being to improve the 
breed of dogs!—that of bad taste is ap- 
proached when men write that “it goes 
without saying,” as is daily done. A 
mistake which dates from early days 
is to be found in some old writers of 
established reputation, and is constant- 
ly employed by men who should know 
better, in using the phrase “from 
whence.” “Whence,” of course, in- 
volves the “from.” If a man does not 
see the absurdity of such a phrase, I 
can only counsel him to extend his 
heresy, and try the effect of “to thith- 
er”’—one utterance being as defensible 
as the other. These are, I admit, cases 
of grave mistake. To deal with lighter 
matters: Why should men now talk of 


“bye-paths?” What signification do 
they attach to these? “Bye” has in 
England no justifiable existence except 
in the salutation “Good-bye.” <A “bye” 
at cricket even is not defensible. It is 
a meritorious act on the part of our 
London County Council to shame our 
Parliament and our railway companies 
by substituting by-law for bye-law. On 
some of these points I have previously 
dwelt. But nothing can be done with 
the public until a thing is hammered 
into its head. In this case we need 
the “damnable iteration” with which 
Falstaff rebuked Prince Hal. In the 
volume of Daniel, from which I have 
recently quoted, by-path is of course 
correctly spelt. By-paths, by-gone and 
by-words are all rightly spelt in Shake- 
speare. 

It will perhaps be regarded as pe- 
dantic to ask people to substitute “tiro” 
for “tyro,” yet they ought so to do. 
“Tiro” is in the Latin a recruit, or 
young soldier. Still more hopeless is 
it to ask them to write “rime” instead 
of “rhyme,” the latter mistake being, 
as it seems, definitely established in the 
language. Yet all philologists know 
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“rhyme” to be founded on a mistaken 
association with “rhythm.” I turn to 
“rime,” in the first popular dictionary 
which is accessible, the “Student’s Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” by Ogilvie and An- 
nandale, and find under “rime” the ex- 
planation, “The more correct spelling 
of rhyme.” Daniel, whom I have be- 
fore quoted, writes “ryme.” The first 
use of the word by Shakespeare is in 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona.” Here 
in the supposedly authoritative edition 
of Wright and Clark, “The Cambridge 
Shakespeare,” I find 


Some love of yours hath writ to you in 
rhyme, 


accompanied by no comments. In the 
lirst Folio the word is spelt “rime,” a 
fact the editors complacently ignore. 
In every other case in which I have 
consulted the first folio it reads “rime,” 
and the modern editor substitutes 
“rhyme.” Milton, in the first edition of 
“Paradise Lost,” has 


Things unattempted yet in Prose or 
Rhime, 


which I may incidentally mention is a 
translation or paraphrase of Ariosto’s 


Cosa non detta in prosa mai né in rima. 


Where the best scholars fail in reform- 
ing a heresy I, of course, despair of 
success, and the matter is not, after 
all, of supreme importance. “Rhodo- 
montade” is a similar mistake which is 
of frequent occurrence. The real form 
is, of course, ‘“Rodomontade,” being 
descriptive of the vaporings of Rodo- 
monte, a brave but boastful leader of 
the Saracens in the “Orlando Furioso.” 
Who, in this case, first brought in the 
superfluous “h” I know not. It can 
scarcely be due to some confused asso- 
ciation with Rhodes or Rhododendron. 
I may mention again as a curious in- 
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now 


of the misquotation 
almost universal, that Hazlitt, in 
Bohn’s edition of his works, is made to 
speak of “Primroses that come before 
the swallow dares,” instead of “daffo- 
dils” in one of the best-known pas- 
sages in Shakespeare. 

One of the results of the general dis- 
semination of half-knowledge is that 
the scholar should be provided with, 
or should himself provide, an almost 
entire stock of new quotations. Many 
of our most familiar quotations, in 
spite of their beauty and appropriate- 
ness, are worn threadbare, and there 
is an inexhaustible supply in the mines 
that have already been quarried. One 
might surely be supposed to have 
heard by now the last of the statement 
that the English “take their pleasures 
sadly,” fathered on Froissart, but not 
to be found in that writer. People 
should for very shame cease to misap- 
ply cui bono, the meaning of which is 
quite different from that ordinarily as- 
signed to it, and “of that ilk,” which 
is wrong nine times out o1 ten when 
used. I would fain, however, stop 
quotations of great beauty when they 
have become vulgarized. Surely 


stance 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever 


has been employed often enough. “Con- 
spicuous by his absence,” which few 
know to be practically translated from 
Tacitus, is scarcely to be regarded as 
a quotation. It is used ad nauseam, 
but may be accepted as a current locu- 
tion convenient in its way. Still few- 
er know that we are indebted te Taci- 
tus for “They make a solitude and call 
it peace,” and the reproach of “forsak- 
ing the setting sun and turning to the 
rising.” These quotations cannot be 
said to have been vulgarized. Sheri- 
dan supplies a batch of quotations that 
are almost, but not quite too familiar. 
The same may be said of Tennyson, 
though, perhaps, as regards conversa- 




















tion rather than writing. Few can say 
“Come into the garden” without add- 
ing “Maud.” A man would scarcely 
dare, in these later days, to draw 
again the picture of an institution 
With prudes for proctors, dowagers for 
deans, 
And sweet girl-graduates in their gold- 
en hair. 


Or repeat, except in joke, concerning a 
teo long-winded orator— 


For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 


A well-graced actor. 


Beauty when unadorned adorned the 
most. 


and 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom 


stale 
Her infinite variety— 


must be taken as representative of 
scores of things that can never be for- 
gotten, but have served their purpose. 
I know one writer into whose composi- 
tions the lines concerning the tea-cup 
times of hood and hoop, or while the 
patch was worn, intrude as regularly 
as King Charles the Tirst intruded 
into Mr. Dick’s Memorial—which last 
is itself an illustration that has done 
good service, and might be put on the 
retired list. 

If I do not attempt to give many 
new quotations, it is because such are 
inexhaustible. I could supply thou- 
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sands as good as any in use and not 
perceptibly impoverish the stock. The 


“Festus” of my old friend Philip 
James Bailey, of whose death two 
score years ago—though he is still 
happily alive—I recently read with 
amazement, would alone furnish scores 
of sentences pithy or poetical, and 
quite worthy to take rank as gnomes. 
Shakespeare has not yet been half 
used, All can people Windsor with 
sights and sounds of “sweet Anne 
Page;” yet whoever thinks of Launce’s 
nameless sister, who is “as white as a 
lily and as small as a wand,” surely 
the very picture of sweet English 
maidenhood? Beaumont and Fletcher 
are never quoted, yet I could draw 
thence passages of tenderness and 
beauty unrivalled except in Shake- 
speare. Think, for instance, of the 
girl who, dressed as a page, has fol- 
lowed her lover to the wars, and finds 
his sword directed against her throat. 
A second Viola, she is willing to ac- 
cept death at the hands of her lover, 
and says, encouraging him to kill her 


Strike, ’tis not a life, 
’Tis but a piece of childhood thrown 
away. 


{ think, but am not sure, that it is 
Suckling who makes a lover declare, 
concerning his mistress— 


Her face is like the milky way If’ the 
sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a 
name— 


surely an exquisite comparison. But 
the subject, as I said, is inexhaustible. 
Sylvanus Urban. 
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Mr. J. M. Barrie is to visit the United 
States this fall. Few contemporary 
English writers would find so warm a 
welcome awaiting them. 


The latest edition of Anthony Hope’s 
“Dolly Dialogues,” to be published this 
season by Henry Holt & Co., contains 
four new conversations, which are said 
to be as diverting as the others. 


Dean Farrar recently celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. It is forty-three 
years since his first book, “Eric, or Lit- 
tle by Little,” which still holds its 
place as an excellent boys’ story, was 
published. 


In her next volume, which is on the 
list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., that 
clever essayist, Miss Agnes Repplier, 
will present a study, certain to be en- 
tertaining, of “The Fireside Sphinx,” 
the domestic cat. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen’s forthcoming 
volume on George Eliot will be awaited 
with lively interest. It will be a dis- 
appointment if it does not prove more 
adequate than anything yet written, 
both in style and in critical acumen. 


Mr. Jacob A. Riis’s “The Making of 
an American,” a virile piece of autobi- 
ography which readers of “The Out- 
look” have been enjoying in the course 
of its serial publication, is to be pub- 
lished in a volume by the Macmillan 
Company. 


What has the world done to Sir Ed- 
win Arnold that he should wreak upon 
it an epic poem of 4,000 lines? The 
title of this prodigious piece of verse is 
“The Voyage of Ithobal,” and its sub- 





ject the circumnavigation of Africa by 
the Phoenicians six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. 


In the long list of educational books 
in the press of Silver, Burdett & Co. 
there are several which should interest 
the general reader; for example, a 
Spanish Anthology, which Professor 
Ford of Harvard has edited; and the 
presentation of “Freshman English and 
Theme Correcting in Harvard College” 
by Mr. C. T. Copeland and Mr. H. M. 
Rideout, the first of whom is a lecturer 
on English literature and the second 
an instructor in that institution. 


The Century Company’s list of fic- 
tion for this month includes Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell’s “Circumstance;” “Mis- 
tress Joy,” by Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Annie Booth McKinney; “An Ok- 
lahoma Romance,” by Helen Churchill 
Candee; “Tom Beauling,” by Gouver- 
neur Morris; “God Save the King,” by 
Ronald MacDonald; and “Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch,” by Alice Cald- 
well Hegan; and, in their “Century 
Classics” Kingsley’s “Hypatia” and 
Poe’s “Tales.” 


In addition to Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
volume on George Eliot, the Macmil- 
lans are to add to their series of “Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” volumes on Tenny- 
son by Sir Alfred Lyall, on Crabbe by 
Canon Ainger, on Hazlitt by Mr. Au- 
gustine Birrell, on Matthew Arnold by 
Mr. Herbert Paul, on Jane Austen by 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching, and on Rich- 
ardson by Mr. Austin Dobson. This is 
a notable array of subjects and authors 
for a single series. 


A ready-reference book on “Rugs, 
Oriental and Occidental,” which A. C. 































McClurg & Co. have in press, will not 
only convey valuable information to 
buyers of rugs, but will be itself a 
thing of beauty by reason of thirty il- 
lustrations, twelve of which will re- 
‘produce striking designs of rugs, by the 
colortype process. Miss Rosa Belle 
Holt is the author, and the book repre- 
sents the fruit of wide and careful 
study. 


The publishers of the dainty ““Temple 
Classics” and “Temple Shakespeare” 
huve begun the publication of an edi- 
tion of the Bible uniform with the 
Shakespeare. Seventeen volumes will 
present the Old Testament books, and 
seven the New, Testament. The vol- 
umes will be edited by eminent schol- 
ars and illustrated with photogravure 
frontispieces reproducing designs by 
the old masters. An “Introduction to 
the Study of Holy Scripture,” by the 
Bishop of Ripon, constitutes a volume 
by itself. At least one book from the 
Apocrypha will be added as an experi- 
ment. 


The mining camps among .the Black 
Hills are not exactly centres of culture 
and refinement, and a story which de- 
scribes them as they are will seem to 
Inany readers coarse, brutal and per- 
haps even immoral. But it is a strik- 
ing piece of work, notwithstanding, 
that Stewart Edward White has done 
in “The Westerners.” Pioneer experi- 
ences, Indian outbreaks, mining booms, 
Eastern syndicates, the saloon and the 
dance hall—all the different factors 
which make frontier life are shown in 
their influence on one man, a man 
whose dominant passion is revenge. 
Combining thus the narrative and the 
ethical interest, the book leaves a 
strong though painful impression. It 
is brilliantly written, and shows talent 
much beyond the common. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 


Books and Authors. 








Among the most promising books of 
fiction in the announcements of A. C. 
McClurg & Co. is “The Tempting of 
Father Anthony” by George Horton, 
the scene of which is in Greece; “A 
Parfit Gentil Knight,” a story of life 


“in France during the reign of Charles 


IX, by Charlton Andrews, a new 
writer; “Anne Scarlet,” a story of 
witchcraft and of Cotton Mather by 
Mary Imlay Taylor, whose graphic 
story “On the Red Staircase” proved 
her to have no little power in another 
field of historical fiction; and a volume 
of “Tennessee Sketches” by Louise 
Preston Looney, similar in scope and 
uniform in style with Mr. Harben’s 
capital “Northern Georgia Sketches” 
and Miss Carter’s scarcely less success- 
ful “North Carolina Sketches.” 


The intrigues by which the Tory col- 
onists secured for themselves Indian 
allies in the years just preceding the 
Revolutionary struggle furnish fresh 
material which Robert W. Chambers 
has put to admirable use in his histori- 
cal novel, “Cardigan,” and Sir William 
Johnson, His Majesty’s Commissioner 
for Indian affairs, makes a really noble 
figure there. Young Cardigan, Sir 
William’s ward and representative, is 
the hero of a series of stirring adven- 
tures at Johnstown, on the trail, among 
the Cayugas, at Fort Pitt, in Albany 
and in Boston, and finally at the Con- 
cord fight. Mr. Chambers writes with 
genuine enthusiasm for the times he 
describes, and his work leaves an 
agreeable impression of reserved 
strength. His characters are well-dis- 
criminated and lifelike, his plot is co- 
herent in spite of intricacies, and his 
appreciation of the value of detail re- 
lieves the story entirely from that 
baldness which has been so common 
a fault with our historical fiction. Al- 
together “Cardigan” will rank among 
the five or six best books of its class. 
Harper & Bros. 
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MY SOUL IS SICK OF 


NIGHTIN- 
GALE AND ROSE. 


My soul is sick of nightingale and 
rose, 
The perfume and the darkness of 
the grove; 
I weary of the fevers and the throes, 
And all the enervating dreams of 
love. 


At morn I love to hear the lark, and 
rove 
The meadows, 
daisy shows 
Her guiltless bosom to the skies 
above— 
My soul is sick of nightingale and 
rose. 


where the simple 


The afternoon is sweet, and sweet re- 
pose, 
But let me lie where breeze-blown 
branches move. 
I hate the stillness where the sun- 
beams doze, 
The perfume and the darkness of the 
grove. 


I love to hear at eve the gentle dove 
Contented coo the day’s delightful 
close. 
She sings of joy and all the calm 
thereof— 
I weary pf the fevers and the throes. 


I love the night who like a mother 
throws 
Her arms round hearts that throbbed 
and limbs that strove, 
As kind as Death, that puts an end to 
woes 
And all the enervating dreams of 
Love. 


Because my soul is sick of fancies 
wove 
Of fervid ecstasies and crimson 
glows, 
Because the taste of cinnamon and 
clove 
Palls on my palate—let no man sup- 
pose 
My soul is sick. 
W. C. Monkhouse. 





My Soul is Sick of Nightingale and Rose. 





THE PERFBD€T DAY 


Into our lives—a rose amid the thorns, 
A Star in night;—there came one per- 
fect day. e 
Framed all in sunshine, lit with light 
of love, 
And compassed round with blessing 
ev'ry way. 
Hush! let us keep it, Sweet, 
By God’s own grace—complete. 


Now—though the 
round our path, 
Now—though the darkness rise and 
hide the light, 
Now—though we never reap life’s af- 
termath, 
Nor ever touch again so fair a height, 
Now—let come what come may, 
We knew one perfect day. 


shadows gather 


Sweet—looking up—weknowthat Pain 
must rise, 
And Strife—to mar that day’s most 
perfect peace; 
But—looking farther—in God’s light of 
Love 
We see the Land where all the dis- 
cords cease: 
And where... God grant!...we 
may 
Relive that Perfect Day. 
Margaret Ethel Ashton. 


WHEN YOU ARE GOND. 


O, Love is glad when you are near, 
O, dear, most dear, 
The heart is gay 
That feels your heart in touch and 
tone— 
With you alone 
Love pleads to stay. 


O, Love is sad when you are gone, 
Sad and undone, 
And full of tears— 

The day hath lost its life and grace, 
And on its face 
One sees the years. 

















